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MOHONK STATEMENT 

(As issued by the Cpnference Director 
on December 13, 1972) 



The time has come-indeed is overdue— for a substantial 
increase in the proportion of national and international 
expenditure for the creation, production, and distribution of 
books znd other materials for learning. In the developing 
countries, where hundreds of millions of literates have no 
meaningful access to books or libraries, 900,000,000 persons 
are illiterate -a number that is growing, not diminishing. 

No modern economy • can be erected on a basis of 
illiteracy. Men and women who cannot use reading to master 
new skills and to prepare themselves for new roles cannot 
participate productively in a modernizing economy, nor can 
thei^ hope for personal dignity and control over their own lives 
in a time of change. Though the problem is too enormous for 
quick or easy solutions, immediate and vigorous attack is 
required. 

V JQifi^eveioping countries are all aware of this need. Most 
of them are making her i: efforts to meet it. Indeed, in many 
developing countries, even in the face of desperate needs for 
the minimum of food and clothing and shelter, a higher 
proportioii of (he national jitcome is devoted to education 
than in the wealthier coun!ries. In this situation there is an 
urgent need for measures that will achieve the maximum 
educational result in relation to expenditure. 

A sharply increased availability of books and related 
materials is such a measure. The cost will not be small, but an 
increase of one or two per cent in total education expenditure 
could double the availability of books and other materials. The 
result yvouid be a great increase in the effectiveness of the 
educational effort as a whole. 

To some degree, the need for books can be met by the 
import of materials from mor<? developed countries, especially 
books for secondary and college levels, and this international 
flow of" books should be encouraged by practical measures. 

But the most critical needs must be met within the 
developing countries themselves. Only they can determine 
their own needs, produce materials for their own national 
cultures, and use them effectively in their own sch jols. 

Developing countries need not only the capacity to 
create and produce materials- not only to write and print 



books--but also to make them realistically available to each 
student or reader. Effective use of books in schools and a 
vigorous system of free libraries are both essential to this 
availability. 

The capacity to produce materials, of course, requires 
printing presses and other technical equipment, and access to ; 
an adequate supply of paper. Practical measures to provide / 
these are feasible an^ should be undertaken. 

But f^r more important and OifficuU is the creation iri 
each country of institutions to maintain the flow of books and 
other materials; the training of authors and editors; the 
fostering of competent publishing enterprises, public or 
private; the creation and strengthening of bookstores, libraries, 
and other channels of distribution; the encouragement of the 
reading habit itself. Readers cannot be created by iv^sti uction 
alone; they must have material to read that is relevant to the 
deep purposes of their lives. 

Available resources for the production of books and 
related materials in the developing countries will have to be 
used with maximum effect. This will require careful planning. 
In addition, programs of assistance from UNESCO, UNDP, 
World Bank, UNJCEF, regiona] bodies, and individual donor 
countries must be comprehensive, continued over an extended 
period, and matched to the varied needs and commitments of 
the developing countries. 

In most developing countries, the most effective channel 
for such assistance and for focusing of the country's efforts 
will be the creation of a National Book Center or institution, 
which should be adequately funded to provide planning, 
technical assistance, training, and working capital at low 
interest rates for publishing enterprises. 

If Iriterr^ational Book Year has no other result, it will 
have been invaluable if it leads to a planned, a determined, a 
realistic, and a zealous effort, on the part of developed and 
developing countries and international agencies working 
together, to move toward providing for the people of all the 
world a generous access to books that can help open for them 
the door to a more abundant and a more meaningful future. 
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SECTION I 



DIRECTORS' REPORT 



PREFACE 

The Mohonk Conference was a part of the United States 
participation in International Book Year (IBY). Undertaken 
under UNESCO auspices, IBY sought to focus wofl^-wide 
attention during 1972 on the role of books in mbdern 
societies. T|;ie United States, operating through its Secretariat 
for IBY and through the National Book Committee, made 
arrangements for 30 economists, educators, planners, hbririans 
and publishers from 1 1 countries to meet at the Mdhonk 
Mountain House in New Paltz, New York, in order to 
concentrate on one aspect of the over-all IBY purpose: The 
Role of Books and other Educational Materials in Educational > 
Social and Economic Development. 

^ It was decided that a small conference would be more 
useful than a large and representative gathering. Problems of 
communication between specialists-in this case economists, 
educators, planners, librarians and publishers— are notoriously 
difficult, whatever the setting or the language used. Considering 
the shortness of time available, the planners of the Conference 
concluded that more would be accomplished in an atmosphere 
in which participants met together in plenary session and could 
benefit from informal discussions be5ween these formal sessions. 

Participants were invited as individuals, not as official 
delegates from their nations or as representatives of profes- 
sional societies. English was the only language used. The 
Mohonk Mountain Hou.^e, ninety miles north of New York 
City, was selected as a setting near enough to make 
transportation relatively efficient and yet far enough from 
distractions of daily duties and the attractions of a major city. 
Three days were set aside, December J 0th through December 
13th, and at the end of the Conference the Director issued the 
Mohonk Statement which is printed at the opening of this 
Report. 

Grants from the United States Agency for International 
Development (USAlD)and the Council on Library Resources 
provided the necessary financial support for the Conference. 
Tills Heport, however, does not necessarily represent the views 
of USAID or the Council, tlie conclusions and recommenda- 
tions resulting from the Conference, as set out in the Mohonk 
Statement and in the background papers which form a part of 
this document, are the results of the work of the participants. 



At the close of the Conference, those who took part expressed 
their thanks and appreciation to USAlD and the Council, and 
to the ad hoc Committee for U.S. Participatior? in Inter- 
national Book Year which took charge of the arrangements 
and of which Emerson Greenaway, Librarian Emeritus of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, and Theodore Waller, President 
of the Grolier Educational Corporation, served as Co- 
Qiairmen.^ 

PREPARATION FOR THE CONFERENCE 

Tlie decision to focus attention on "The Role of Books 
and Other Educational Maierial in Meeting Educational and 
Economic Goals*' made clear that the Conference would 
require the participation of economists as well as educators, 
planners as well as publishers, experts in international 
development as well as librarians. If the Conference wished to 
reach any conclusions or to make any recommendations, it 
wou!d have to rely on professional and scholarly expertise in 
these areas. In searching for materials that would be helpful to 
participants, however, it soon became evident that there was 
no precedent for a Conference of the type being planned. 

Economists and planners, of course, have long benefited 
from academic and administrative collaboration. Educators 
have only occasionally been at the edge of such consultations, 
though they have more often conferred with .-librarians. 
Publisheis and other creators and distributors of educational 
materials have necessarily dealt with educators and librarians 
as customers and suppliers, but have had little direct 
communication with those concerned with economic and 
international development. It was not hard to find records of 
conferences on the role of Education in Economic Develop- 
ment, or the role of Libraries in Educational Development, or 
the role of Publishing in Educational and Cultural Develop- 
ment. But there seenied to be both a lack of, and a need for^ 
better communication and collaboration between all of these 
specialties if books and other educational materials were to 
piay their most effective role in educational and economic 
development. 

Three decisions were taken before the Confercjnce 
convened in an effort to make communication and coilabora- 



tion easier and more effective. To begin with, five papers were 
prepared and distributed in advance, each designed to provide 
an insight for the participants into the ways the development 
planner, the economist, the educational planner, the librarian 
and the publisher saw the role in e ducation of books and other 
educational material:; tn relation ^to economic and social 
development. These papers were desig?)ed to form the basis of 
discussions at the Conference itself and their authors or 
compilers were asked to be participants. The papers are 
printed in Section II of this Report, and the reader may wish 
(indeed is advised!) to read them if he wishes to understand 
the rest of this Director's report, While the views and the 
analyses contained in them are reflected in Section I, no effort 
is made to summarize them. To do so would be a disservice to 
authors who, by common agreement of the Conference itself, 
had prepared statements which deserved study in their 
entirety. 

In the case of the first paper, the basic material consisted 
of precis based on five reports prepared for a conference 
entitled Education and Development Reconsidered v/hich took 
place May 3-5, 1972, at the Villa Serbelloni in Bellagio, Italy, 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford 
Foundation and provided through their courtesy. 

The second decision was to focus detailed discussion on 
:he problem and opportunities of a limited number of 
• d:veloping nations. The basic purpose of the Conference was 
to contribute to a process of understanding rather than to 
recommend either global solutions applicable to both de- 
veloped and developing nations, or specific solutions to any 
one nation. By providing both background data and time at 
the Conference itself for expert participants to interpret the 
data, it was hoped that a better understanc ng bf the issues 
involved in creation and use of books and other educational 
materials would result. It was not the purpose of the 
Conference to bring attention to the needs of the\ developing 
nations for such materials, or the capabilities or performance 
of the developed nations tp meet those needs. It was rather to 
analyze the role of such m^erials. in Educational and 
Economic Development, and the selection of a few **case 
studies'' was intended to help that analysis. During tite 
Conference discussions, participants from Arg^ntinSi Brazil, 
Colombia, Ghana. Indonesia, Nigeria and Tliailand made major 
contributions to the understanding of the central topic by 
their expert knowledge of the conditions in those nations. 

The third decision was to plan a Conference that 
^ brought together indiriduals interested in a commoii topic, a 
topic which transcended national boundaries or stages of 
economic development. Recognizing that each participant in 
the Conference, whatever his or her professional specialization, 
also represented a nation and a complex of ideas on social and 
political issues, it was decided that the , Report on the 
Conference should be made by one individual, its Director, as 
his personal statement of what he thought happened in the 
three days of discussion. It is unlikely that any other 
participants would record the Conference in the same way, or 
would emphasize the same issues. The problem was to assure 
frankness of discussion at the Conference and at the same time 
r^nf/^"^^^*^ ^^^^ bland conipromises that miglit result from a 
li^. nal report oii a brief meeting of specialists not acquainted 
^""™"™wTih each other as individuals or knowledgeable of each 



other's professional specialties or national views. 

The report on the Conference which follows must 
therefore be clearly understood to be that of the Director and 
not of any participant or of the participants as a group. No 
individual is identified as responsible for any statement or 
representative of any point of view. No effort is made to 
record the ebb and flow of the discussion. In the judgment of 
the authof each participant made an effective personal 
contribution to the topic of the Conference. As a result, a 
meeting of individuals became a group of friends joined in an 
effort to solve a common problem. The Conference was a 
heartening experience in international consultation, and a 
reason to hope lor furtfier collaboration and greater mutual 
understanding. 



THE CONFERENCE 

/ 

Introduction 

Few Conferences achieve a unique style, a personality of 
their own. The Conference at the Mohonk Moutitain House in 
New Pahz, New York, in December of 1972,. .was one of that 
number. 

The abilities, the moods,, the expectations and the 
personalities of the participants, of course, make the differ- 
ence between a mere meeting and a Conference to be 
remembered. Ex(>erienced attenders at international meetings 
were well represented at Mohonk, and they arrived— guests as 
well as hosts- with the normal speculations on what might 
^ happen. Was the real purpose of the gathering slated in the 
invitation or was there a "hiddtn agenda"? Was it going to be 
just another meeting at which the known was restat^ed and the 
unknown was avoided? Could so diverse a group reach any 
conclusions on policy and practice in so short a time? 

The participants, on the evening of December 10th, 
looked at each other with interest and curiosity. Many had 
come directly from airports, exhausted after long hours of 
travel. Many needed to adjust to a different time zone, a 
foreign language and a strange climate, to say nothing of a 
meeting on a new topic. Some specialists knew each other 
f^rom other gatherings, or had known of ^ach other through 
their writings, but the majority met for the first time. The 
variation in their ages, their/ specialties, their national origins 
and their experiences in life, hq^wever, made it possible that 
they mi^it combine to create something rare, something 
unique. And that is what happened. . 

To begin with, Mohonk Mountain HoUsc was a new 
experience for alrnost everyone. Built upon the top cf a rocky 
hill, far from other habitation, the placement of the House 
itself encouraged participants to take a long view, to look for 
perspectives. The result of decades of construction, reflecting 
- different (and sometines unexpectea) architectural styles, the 
Viouse seemed to symbolize change and adaptation ^to new 
circumstances. And the fact that the n^eeting was held in rural 
quiet in a nation that was struggling to understand and master 
its headlong urban rush was also symbolic. Could man by 
thouglit alone control his destiny, or was he helpless in a 
stormy sea of economic and social forces? What could a small 
'fathering dealing with a specific issue be expected to 
, accomplish in such t.mes? 



The tone of the Conference was troubled, thoughtful, 
even tentative. It was clear that all societies have their 
problems whatever their stage of development. No professional 
or national group was confident that it had rll, or even most, 
. of the answers. Paiticipants were linked together by their need 
for new knowledge and new ways of applying knowledge to 
problem-solving. 

This underlying sense of being fellow passenger: oh a ' 
vessel in stormy seas was reinforced by a common concern 
about the seaworthiness of the vessel itself. There were danger 
signs everywhere. 

The participants were 'well aware that world population 
was growing so fast, that economic expansion was barely 
keeping up. They knew that the rich Were growing richer and 
that the gap between irlch and poor was widening. Many feared 
that technology I was running away with limited global 
resources, and that there was serious dang«;r that man was 
fouling his own nest beyond even the powers of Hercules. 

Perhaps most serious of all, there were indications in 
December , of 1972^ that many governments and individuals 
were turning awa^^ from such world wide issues and 
concentrating on their own affairs. The\experience of a quarter 
century of international efforts to speed the process of 
economic development seemed to be leading to a sense of 
failure and disilli?sion rather than to a mood of accomplish 
ment and optimism. Participants knew that "donor* govern- 
ments were questioning whether their investments in support 
of economic growth in developing nations, either through 
bila(eral or multilateral means, were achieving the desired 
result. The Conference realized that it was meeting at a time 
when international efforts seemed to be out of phase with 
human needs. Could the trends of recent years on develop- 
ment aid, described in Table I as "A Lagging Flow," be 
reversed? 




Tlie aid-giving nations on the O.E.C.D. committee, besides the five 
mentioned on chart, are Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
West Gerrtiany. Italy, the Netherlands. Norway, Portugal and 
Switzerland. 



Despite these reasons for gloom, the participants did nor 
despair Rather they set .Jbriskly about their task, flrst 
finding \isefu! ways to think about the topic of the 
Conference, and then by deciding on specific steps to propose 
that might lead co human betterment by means of education 
and booJcs. Those who planned the Conference were more 
than once reminded in admiration of their countryman Adlai 
Stevenson's description of Eleanor Roosevelt: *'She would 
rather light candies than curse the darkness.** 

Such was the style, the personality of the Conference. It 
sought common ground and practical proposals rather than the 
pleasure of ideological dispute or the search for;^capegoats. It 
did not expect too much, but it refused to give up/At the end 
of their brief voyage, the passengers parted in the hope that 
they woul^d meet again, and that others like them all over the 
world would pick up where they left off. 

This general description of the Conference, however, 
should not mislead the reader into thinking that there were no 
disagreements, or that perfect understanding was achieVed. 
Tlte participants were far too independent of mind and too 
varied in their approach to problems to permu any superficial 
agreement to paper over or hide a basic divergence of^ view.- 
Where there was basic disagreement, and no solution seemed 
possible, it ^ was the sense of 'the Conference-not piit into 
formal action-that the best thing to do was to agree to 
disagree, ^and g9 on to the next topic. Following that wise 
practice of the participants, therefore, this Director*s report 
will describe what was discussed and agreed upon, hoping that 
other groups similarly constituted will both go farther and 
delve deeper into the issues. 

Education and Economic Growth 

The first session ot^he Conference, based on the paper 
dealing with the Educational Component of Economic 
Development, resulted in the first meeting of the minds. The 
analyses by the half-dozen economists and planners of two 
decades of investment in education fpr the purpose of 
economic and social growth included consideration of its 
record of social maladjustment and economic distress. This 
suggested to the participants that demonstrable contribution 
to economic growth was not by itself an adeqyate justification 
of the importance of literacy or for the use of books and other 
educational materials. U ra^ly became clear that participants 
from both developing and developed countries were far from- 
satisfied with\the present situation, either as to the extent of 
understanding'^ of the relation of education to economic 
development, or as to the role of books and materials in the 
development of national educational plans. Participants from 
developed countries indicated that they were far less certain 
than they had been even a decade ago that their goals and 
methods for economic development were appropriate and 
relevant if applied to developing countries. This view was 
shared, sometimes with sardonic smiles, by participants from 
developing nations. . . 

The approach of the so-called "donor nations" was 
modest. Neither economists nor planners ventured confident 
predictions of economic returns from educational inviestments. 
Participants in general were aware the danger of the wastage 
of human hopes and national resources when educational 
programs do not achieve literacy because of higli pupil 



%iKUi aiul economic^rtstJltt in the developed societies^ and 
- lyf hap t gjtflKuIzifH liut host natuJiu ic^rmed to be mofc in 
;Tjat? tHan . than ihiJic of Itic fcdirping. n.;tu^H LvotogI 
imbaUinft-^^jLhc j iis^;. h.t ntTrrr? you5h* the dangers cf 
wmpam 'Technology' and the dTnumannanon oi man were in 
ihe minds and word^ oT «tjmy fkann »paaiis 

materials shauU imj c^^kulaled by ilie extent of their 
4;a»fribut}on to oaiUifuLiXumMiut: grjawth received short shrift 
■«i ihe CA'rfvtii^KTltf Sevrn! 3ppnmh*;s to ihe issue were 
rcflccKwl tfv Um? di^rasi'Jn^ tnix ?hc> aU k4 Ic ihe same 
coRtfUSTCm tiiat rduc3tion\ roptrthtntrm to the grawHr of a 
fiiiKsn's CiTtfsi: tv^iui^i^tii ' ?:i>duci t^!^ »5 try- rn^im an 
adequate m<a.^urf: uf as cooinbution to oaljonai development 
£vea marc Mgn«ficartH. i^a the jM^Tieat of many paitiap^nts, 
M^4< ihe rpie of ciii-vauuii :hc enhancement of human 
tbgnityiand jndniduai fuiftihTjetJi. 

Hexc was, to b^ph ^^^ffi. d i,ood deal of doubt as to 
wheiiw my ^itxf^wi ztiraiaies. . were now a rjitatyk'.^cyr w.er e 
IlKety -wj tetrnr 3^ couJd. calculate k) 

eiontimic le/im flie ri>]^ oi tjouca'^o/i m genera) ;(7rT?f books 
m jnrrti^z£ jn nauonal devetnpmtnt Tt\c statement by 
^ichej Debeanvatc* (m hf^^^^yt^ ^hjtt fo\h>wit ui ShlvHoo 
liiat research on th** < v^>w*mH-^ **< tMlucatuni is deceiving "only 
fur those vpHtv pcs^r.^ ^i;,:i^ss)vo iu>pe in the p<Hsibi!i?y of 
dirci ilv tym^ i^fi^pic: vy^teTm ;?r inmf4eA e^luatUcm and 
the ccom>rnvt7y iarT5?fir^tisny iaicuiaicd pai^rtm^- Tcf^rrts 
titi^ ,iiidgrnent of *^hc 'p:f^-V'''~i^im^y^ ' Tht:' amcensus of the 
t'iiaiere'Kf* v^^is .tb^:^ Imn^) riaiufe n^;)l ih? n^;irv'::c 

tnowifvljje orcrtJ he '-vc^iieir^cd ttit^^ mtntjcal symbols and 
iJ^viiV J variable m . . ri, t.viH: ^.-ib^ufJi llie position seemed 
biS ihaf titc'ruie of rh<r trv^/namisi was. ofi fhe basis of the 

Maiei! Tc* jhl«bc*<H^?t>r. v?i Tttifcc nr.YTMirci^^-bui that Hscai 
<!jfT*wm> ' ■ sj ^i fi i M 0 r >* A **^>0^^^ ^ivf^ ^ n *f^ fmoks ha^ to take 
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F«dcnm' '\ttAt riuny cduv^tioxiai policies and 
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Ajul wntJun twttnnt "^wiWed ■'±x ? tufexcncr' Tlage r e nt ed to 
Se general aj^t^cniirn! flul duuiUi.^is tajuiild be a force for 
isocal- jmtKjp^ini tiu; ^ s^j-mM uf educatjonai mvestrnerti 
shnuid be judgird, iv^^x ?^ p:jn. by the contribution Ihcy 
Viu% ti> tfic ^aaT :^tj:t^ '^^y. Dut iiie papers prepared for 
Jh«; CiittiiMiss^^ af rccettt decades of 

efkni wtffr.nm--mnm^^ H f»r*,>ftK>*!ng social justjce 

The pa J XiCi is witte.^^ dac ply ti4;»ui>i*'*i 

flie - Qsttfe f m<;e , .ho w.»: ver . i »: v 1: r*) f ne ce ssi t y 

fm tmJung'^h.jja '.Jvvi5iOfi:> on uv^ aik>catK>n ot '^mx' 
.itsources' 1t reosi^xmxsdihi^ jrsscntiai -uid caret ui 

economic ariiTySt^ ^- miT^ T^^ both m TtTOCTnat-trndget 
^^v^HvtVj; and^ur iTic^'invcstrn^ ifUeTrratidnal aid But i! 
seemed to ^nscXJingcr ifut di'v.i^ions rrM^ilT^ nratrrulV (kki 
'rmrow .a hasiv' ^i«««Bp^...^. y^rf:Mr\ intu cDnu)4vt;iU<llv- 
■nioj^igjj nu unc i^ut liic mattci jmiu ^^/fnuii';, «^o(ds. the tone 

.tl ! *iKe disckmrtrr- ^Wg^^W'Wf ' '!!St>k iei-*?5«^tHe- hyt 

.,^,„^i,rt??3fpianntng xna t*<5^:i|r«^T Rtee^ well advised 

Hi fcgsird^ econonh*«t5j^^»t*l^ ^?.<j .ithr<r, but not mas^ef^ 



planners and economists seemed to agree. 

f"" 

Sational Plans and Intemationai Collaboration 

When the di$tu.ssion turned to natibnat plahi ahftudgct 

r making/ based on the paper prepared by Christopher N. 
tgwjm, the wide variation ween nations in their needs fof 
eduoation and for book's and other maUfial^ became apparent. 
The Conference crnpTiaiSzeJ^tlie need for" nsilunar planning 
directly based on specific ccononiR and sociaJ circumstances. 
M doubted whe;her any singje approach to the allocation of 
resources to the djffcrc;nt levels of education, for example, or " 

*M>Jhejj/<)nioTion of books and other materials, would be wise - 
^^IfUKc ^contrary, various approaches "were needed to solve 
difi^rent pfo6lems, and the ^wd '^"packaging" was often tiseii 
^ to describe a strategy whKh contained different programs 
* varying m content. 

It was clear that there was need for increased aid from 
_ ipurnauona] sources to help developing nations work out their 
own plans and programs. The nature of that aid wouM - 
necessai'ily vary depending on the paitiailar circumstances of 
the nsiXion under consideration > 

In y>n>e eases, for example, the stage of a nation's 
econonuc development made it sensible to rely on tnterna- 
nc?naiiy prepared materiels The number of those to be - 
educated as well as its economic condition, was necej^ariiy a * 

-4t*vH^ in deciding whether a nation could affoid to create its , 
own capacity -to produce both educational and general books 
and matet^iais As the Mohonk Statement lioted, "To some 
degree, the. need for books can be met by the import of..^ 
nutcrials from more developed counmcs. c:spccialiyT>o6ks for 
secondary and college levels, and tliis international flow of ^ 
books should be encouraged by practical jneasures." 

T\\t Conference agreed that for many developing" 
countries the higjiest priority should be placed on the 
deveioptncrri irf -primary education and the provision of- 
mateiials w4 -^Mn^m^^--^- -M^fi f rni- of such education. It noted 
the ient3l)ve judgment of current' earrnpmxc"anaiys that 
pnm«ry education yields the -highest rale of social and 
economic return, and many participants emphasised the need 
of linking sucli education xo rural dcvcfopmeht The lack of 
ouoKS and other matmair essential to such primary lever 
pTt^grams ^-as not^iR^ d thexxrtt<?ern of the 

participants hmited to printed or other materials for use in 
formal schools. Reading and the use of numbers, it was nple^lv 
were e-sseniial slulls For the m:?ljVidual ihiougfiout his hfetime. 
" and they atrophied if unused. The special neied for rualciials ** 
uKCif 4a. tUfi^l development was noted again and again,^^. wa^^.^, 
the need for a wide variety of prmY6#ifiTorniation adjusted to 
llie particular mtt rests and vocations of those who tiad- ~ 

completed primary education. ^ 

Several participanb pointed out Uiat the higl) aMriiiart 
rates., commonly in the order 0^50^- over tfie primary school 
years, were tragic for both the nannn and the mdiyiduals 
affected Recognising that economic and social factors were 
major causes of these rates, they ncvcf^hclcss pointed out that . 
Uu: tack of nutct iais to motivate .ot>rtrin»w>d- reading was a far 
greater issue than -seemed to be generally rcc ogni zed ► As the 
M<^nk Statem oH e m pha»^/i:^d "The time has cornc-indecxHr^* 
k>r>g overdue for a substantial mctease jn the proportion of 
riatiof^al and miernational expcndituie* ior the creation, 



production and disthbutidn of bookstand other fnatcrials for 
tcttiiuiig.** ' 

Having reached this general conclusion, participants 
found themselves hmitcd by lack of data in estimating the 
present de^ce to which nations allocate resources to these 
purposes. They tmt therefore unable to make recommenda- 
tions as specific as many woiild have wished on g;uidelines for 
the consderation ^ intrrnatiornkl agencies and national 
planners in supporting programs to provide books and other^ 
y^materials. Christopher Egwim noted with regret that **with 
very minor exceptions, it was practically impossible^ to get any 

reasonable data -on expenditures for learning materials 

Thus one of the significant findings of tltii study is that of lack 
of dataL'Mhc^ttjlicip^*''** a^eed with Mr. Egwim that high 
priority should be gjv^n to tlie collection of such data in order 
to help educational and ed^omic planners in deciding how 
best to expand progr^s of producing educational and other 
materials. 

Both Mr. Egwim's and Oiarlea Bensofv's papers, however, 
provideiT "tome hints for Jthp . participants of the order of 
magnitude of planned allocations of resources for materials, 
based "on evidence from a few developing /nations. These 
rainged from 1. 3% of recommended expenditures for education 
to 2%. Even in these cases, it was known by observation of 
classrooms and libraries that there were not enough materials 
to provide even a minimal amount for use by students. And 
ihc^ experience of the participants, covering many nations of 
the world; viras th^t . in all too inany instances, allocations were 
'even lower than the figures noted above. Tlie conclusion of the 
CoftTerencc, therefore, was that enough evidence was available 
to show that c very slibsiantiai * increase In investment in 
was justified /i?/' fmmmy education alone, to say 
mHhmg^ of the continuing needs of further schooling and of 
the adiilt society. '; - ' 

There smaed aiso to be general agreenfent that mateTials 
for primaKy educatipQ should be created nationally. l>ifrering 
,hjstprical, cultural, linguistic and economic circumstances 
require a speciid sensitivity and a particular adaptation to the 
needs of learners of whatever age. Several participants noted 
that such a_j>o!kx wtjulcj put severe strains on certain 
economies; and that .ih£ of the Capacity to 

prepaie^ produce diMnhute such jnateriah would be a 
highly desirable form of international aid, provided such aid 
was based on a national plan whi<:4> reflected particular needs 
of the developing country. Once again it was noted that the 
content of the materials sliould reflect national priorities, and 
special attention in the discimion was given to agricultural 
' eduHtion, lo programs of popnfation control, and to 
comitiufuly development. H seemed to be the sen^ of the 
CohTcrehce that inlernational support should take the form of 
technical ^w^tance, 4riim^*|U. ai?^lfi?>m^jjng of capital needs 
"trhCTt appropriate 

AS the dikcxJ^sayn j>ro^c>^^^^^ became clear that the 
creation of a. national plan, whjch included expansion of 
schools and libraries ac4,. tte-.ckvj&Uipmeni of a national 
capacity to provide hooks ?nd other materials, required the 
ctJlahoratioA -of^ ihfi^^^^^i^^^ represented at the 

Conference itself. There seerned to be a consensus that such 
iKCrttefc.^?rat?of^"*!*^^ tntire-^)wT j«3rt the inclusion of programs 
of formal schooling, literacy education, production of books 



and other materials, teacher education, expansion of libraries, 
et al. It meant the combination and fusion of these specialities 
and interests into the over>alUplan of national, social and 
economic development. To achieve this result required close 
working relations and mutual understanding between the 
disciplines and specialties represented at the Conference 
itself-and it seemed to be the viev^ of the participants that the 
existing national planning process in general did not demon- 
strate such effective collaboration. 

The conclusion reached, as expressed by several partici- 
pants, was that the time had come to focus major efforts on 
improving the planning process itself by^jihe organization of a 
series of Mohonk-type conferences, with comparable member- 
ship and with a specific focus on particular parts of the v^orld's 
economies. Participants were well aware, of course, that the 
notion of mutual understanding and collaboration through the 
means of conferences was a long-term strategy, and that quick 
results should not be expected, especially in so complex a 
matter as the development and constant up-dating of a 
national plan for economic and social development. Yet >an 
organized effort to prepare specialists to take part effectively 
in the collaborative creation of such plans and their fulfillment 
seemed essential. One sensed in the Conference a feeling of 
urgency: The time to start was right away even if the results 
might be long in coming. 

, -Strategic Alternatives 

The Conference was well aware of recent vigorous 
criticism of the effectiveness of education in both developing 
and developed nations. The ever growing proportion of the 
national budgets which education seemed to require, the 
alarming student attrition rates in many instances, arid the 
tendency of educational systems to reinforce a social status 
quo in the judgment of many observers had already involved 
the Conference in two rather differerrt lines of discussion. ^ 

The first was^-an effect, on how best, to iPiprove the 
present wulMf-wide approaches^to education, literacy, and the 
best use of books and other* learning materials. There was, 
however, an undercurrent throughout, which was particularly 
clear in the session on Strategic Alternatives, that there were 
deeper issues that had to be settled before sensible conclusions 
could be reached on the role of books and other materials in 
national development. 

These deeper issues reflected grave doubts, particularly 
on the part of some participants from the developed nations, 
about the effect of formal education on the attitudes— in 
effect the philosophies-of those enrolled. Should we en- 
; courage the expansion of institutions ^hose development 
seemed to be correlated, too often, with unhappy personal and 
social results: Selfishness, greed, a lack of interest in such 
world-wide issues as~ environment or population? Could we 
reasonably expect the present methods of education, which 
were making little if any gain on illiteracy, to meet present 
needs, to say nothing of the future? Was the emphasis in 
formal education on the cognitive aspects of learning, on 
reading and writing and Mathematics and science, too narrow 
when world problems demanded far more attention to moral 
and. ethical and aesthetic issues? 

Tlie implications of these questions ^ere mind-boggling. 
No three-day Conference, however constituted, could possibly 



deal with them. It seemed to be the wish at Mohonk to return 
to the topic at hand after each exploration of these troubUng 
and fundamental questions. And yet the mood of the 
Conference was obviously affected by what might be described 
as these humanistic considerations. 

' It was .^gainst this background of imcertainty that the 
Conference turned its attention to the strategic alternatives 
that faced both national governments and international 
agencies in allocating funds for educational programs and for 
books and other materials. Few, if any, members of the 
Conference were satisfied with the record of the past few 
decades. The natural hope that "some new, and probably 
technologicaJ, solution to the problems of bringing learning 
and books to the world*s population lead first to a 
consideration of the topic of using television artti other 
modem aids to learning. Charles Benson's paper included an 
analysis of the brief history of instructional television in the 
Ivory Co^t. This focussed discussion on whether this type of 
program pointed the way to future— and perhaps more 
effectivevallocation of resources. It appeared that many 
participants were not surprised by the summary in Dr. 
Benson's paper that "since this program is a relatively high 
cost endeavor, its justification requires evidence of positive 
effects on productivity in the primary schools. As of now, no 
system of pedagogical evaluation has been established." 

The Conference seemed to favor such experimental 
efforts to break out of the familiar ways of conducting mass 
educational programs. The hard facts of limited economic 
resources and manpower shortages in developing nations 
argued strongly in favor of more effective educational 
methods, and television sermed to be a logical and sensible 
choice among available technologies. Yet there seemed to be a 
feehng that neither economic nor pedagogical data from -past 
or present experiments were persuasivf* enough to justify a 
radical change from the existing ways o allocating resources. 

Clearly some participants held higher hopes than others 
of short term success in using technology in support of 
education. Perhaps everyone in Mohonk would have agreed 
that eventually the so-called revolution in communications 
teclinologies would have a profound effect on formal 
education. Few, if any, however, were prepared to go on 
record that the newer technologies would ever replace the use 
of something like the printed text in the educational process. 
Everyone seemed to agree that the human relation of the 
teacher and the learner was the key to the learning'process, 
and that all technologies-whether the traditional print or the 
more recent televisiori and cassette-were supplementary and 
supportive to that relationship. The question, therefore, was 
whether in the allocation of scarce resources the newer 
technolo^es had earned by performance the right to priority 
support over that of teachers or the printed word. 

, The answer of the Conference seemed to be "no," with 
regard to either developing or developed nations. While several 
participants noted* that they were "prejudiced" against 
"machines" in general, the basic factors that lead to this 
conclusion seemed to be based on two judgments: 1) the 
major costs to any society in supporting education would have 
to be the costs of people engaged in the process of teaching 
individuals in relatively small groups, and 2) the print 
technologies we're, at least so far, the cheapest and, so far as 



evidence was available, the most effective aid in that process of 
teaching. 

At this point, the writer of this report may be permitted* 
a personal comment. He sensed that he was not alone in 
feeling that eco "iomic realities in education (the rising costs of 
the traditional patterns in both developing vid developed 
nations) were already on a collision course with the demands 
of other sectors of the societies for scarce resources. How 
much time was there available before the collision happened? 
Or were there indications that societies were already beginning . 
to put controls on these rising costs in order to avoid the. 
dangers of such dramatic collisions? Although there was 
rela(i\ ^*ly little indication in the discussions of the Conference 
in plenary sessions that this view was shared, he saw some 
indication in informal talks between sessions that participants 
were beginning to doubt whether the high priority for formal 
education, to wliich each had been accustomed during his or 
her lifetime, would necessarily be shared by the next 
generation. Perhaps this doubt resulted from recent changes in 
social patterns in many parts of the world which have given 
rise to the expression "generation gap/' But whatever the 
reason for the views of the individual participants, it became 
evident that they did not wish to support the status quo in 
educational methods. They were therefore in favor of vigorous 
support, both national and international, of programs of 
research and experiment in new educational methods and the 
use of new technologies. 

Had the matter come to a vote, which of course it did 
not under the rules of the Conference, it seems likely that 
most of the participants would have supported a larger relative 
allur^tion of resources to programs of educational research 
and development than is now customary, and would have 
pinned their hopes on the outcomes of such programs as the 
way to avoid the potential collisions between rising educa- 
tional costs and the demands of other sectors of modern 
societies. It seemed to this writer, however, that in their hearts 
the participants did not have high expectations that the results 
of this investment would be effective in the short term. 
Throughout the Conference there was a pervasive -almost 
haunting-fear that there was not enough time to find the 
technical^ solutions to the onrushing human and social 
problems. Even thougli the Conference favored the support of 
programs of research and development, at the same time it 
sought better ways of using ex/sting methods and existing 
technologies. The conclusion seemed to be that no single 
strategic alternative should govern future allocations of 
resources: Several alternatives would have to be followed at 
the same time and adapted as best as presetit knowledge would 
allow for the needs of the particular nation. 

It was in this context that three aspects of Dr, Benson's 
paper attracted attention, in addition to the policy with regard 
to use of television and newer technologies: His comments on 
teacher education, on non-formal education, and on the 
cutrent allocation of resources for books and other educa- 
tional materials. 

Tliere seemed to be general agreement that not enough 
attention had been paid to the training of the teaching staff in 
the use of materials. The Conference recognized that the basic 
education of many teachers was inadequate for ^.heir task, k 
therefore was obviously sympathetic to programs of reform in 



pre-service teacher education. The agenda of the Q)nferencc 
focussed discussion on the use of books and other educational 
.materials in schools and libraries, but it was inevitable thai 
special attention would be given to both pre-scrvicc and 
inservice training related to materials. There seemed to be 
general agreement with Dr. Benson's statement that "it would, 
however* be a waste of resources for government to supply 
materials that teachers would not cause students to make use 
of. Unless teachers are interested in seeing the materials 
become a part of daily instruction, students cannot be 
expected to use texts efficiently on their own." The 
implic'xtion of the brief discussion on this topic seemed to be 
' that national plans should include more explicit programs than 
were now the case to prepare teaching staff to us^ both 
existing a^d future materials. ^ 

Discussion on the topic of non-formal education once 
again reflected the concern of the Conference on the lack of 
materials directly responsive to the lifetime needs of individ- 
uals in any society for knowledge of personal and vocational 
matters. There was a clear consensus that the library was an 
essential institution whose development demanded high 
priority in any national plan, for all the purposes served by 
modem libraries. The nature of that development, of course, 
would have to reflect national priori ties, and the economic 
situation of the nation. As Herman Uebaers stated in his 
paper, "it is normal that in developing countries libraries come 
into existence before bookshops, but it is the experience of 
the West that a satisfactory Hbrary development requires a 
sound and healthy book trade. W;ien libraries serve rural areas, 
which they should by all means do . . . they reach the 
potential buyer of books when he goes to town. So the simple 
existence of libraries- apparently 798,217 spread over the 
world-is a major factor in book promotion." And the 
Conference agreed that the promotion of books or related 
materials was the basic necessity for non-formal education-to 
say nothing of their role in the formal system of education. 
Without them, non-formal education could not be effective, 
and the Conference seemed to note with particular satisfac- 
tion, as Mr. Liebaers also stated, that "the growing concern of 
librarians with other media shows that they have accepted the 
challenge of our time." 

Hie Conference was impressed with the importance of 
non-formal education in both developing and cdeveloped 
societies. And it seemed certain that books and other materials 
were essential to its development. But the Conference fou^d it 
difficult to separate the contribution of non-formal education 
to national development from that of formaj education, or to 
disting;ish the role of al! communications media from the 
infinite variety of factors which motivate an individual, 
regardless of his circumstances, to pursue his interest in 
learning. As the Mohonk Statement pointed out, the major 
problem is the "creation in each country of institutions to 
maintain the flow of books and other materials ... the 
encouragement of the reading habit itself. Readers can not be 
created by instruction alone; they must have material to read 
that is relevant to the deep purposes of their lives." 

Therefore, in considering whether the current allocation 
of resources for production and dissemination of books and 
other materials was adequate, the Conference had in mind 
more than just the availability of such materials for formal 
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education. It was also concerned with the needs of individuals 
throughout their lifetime and of societies at all stages of 
economic development. The data available to the participants 
dealt primarily with expenditures ior "educational*' materials, 
and the discussion therefore used these as its point of 
departure, but the larger issues were never out of mind. 

The Conference was of one mind on the matter of the 
adequacy of resource allocation for these purposes. Tht 
opening sentence of the Mohonk Statement declared flatly: 
"The time has come— indeed is overdue— for a substantial 
increase in the proportion of national and international 
expenditures for the aeation, production, and distribution of 
books and other materials for learning.** It should be noted 
that this statement sought to reflect the vievw of economists 
and planners as well as those educators and librarians and 
[ publishers, who might reasonably be expected to favor more 
money for printed and other materials. And the use of the 
words "a substantial increase in the proportion" deserves 
special attention. Such an increase presumably has to be 
considered in the light of other areas which are also seeking 
financial support. 

Two aspects of this conclusion of the Conference 
deserve special emphasis. The fii^t relates particulariy to 
materials for formal education. There seemed to be general 
^gr«ement that current allocations of funds for such materials 
underestimated their importance in learning. There was no 
disagreement with Dr. Benson's statement, for example, that 
"it is not at all impossible to imagine that having more and 
better instructional materials available in the developing 
countries could raise the productivity of teachers, on the 
average, by 20 to 30 percent." Indeed, there was some 
speculation that sinular estimates might be made wi-h regard 
to the developed countries. The participants seemed to be 
fully aware that their judgn^ient had to be based on 
observation, professional experience and common sense rather 
than on the icsult of any controlled experiment or economic 
an^ysis. But they seemed just as confidetut that they were 
right and that national and international plans should be based 
on this conclusion. 

The second aspect led the Conference to a realistic 
consideration of the demands on national budgets. Participants 
were well aware that the salaries of teachers, librarians and > 
other personnel were generally inadequate and that their 
increase had a strong claim on any additional funds that 
became available as the result of natiorial economic growth. 
The discussion lead to the general conclusion that any increase 
in the proportion of txpe\Ah\iTts for the purposes of making 
materials available would have to come as the result of a 
somewhat larger share of addirion4l funds allocated* to 
educational purposes. Tliis conclu^i>n, it will be noted, 
reflected the basic commitment the Conference that 
learning rs a profoundly human and individual matter, and the 
role of the teacher must be accorded first priority. But the 
Conference seemed to conclude ^that this role would be 
enhanced, not diminished, if the teacher were fjrovided with 
more and better materials in the schools, and the librarians 
with more and better materials in the libraries, by using a 
higher percent of increased future funds than has been the 
practice up to now. As the Mohonk Statement put it: "an 
increase of one or two percent in total educational expendi- 
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tures could double the availability of books and other 
materials.** The Conference was clear that future national and 
international planning should take advantage of such dramatic 
leverage. 

Practical Considerations 

The Conference was ready and eager, by the time it 
reached its fourth session, to dig into the practical considera* 
tions involved in the creation, production and distribution of 
books and other educational materials. The paper by Mr. 
Liebaers from the point of view of the librarian, and the paper 
by Dan Lacy from the point of view of the publisher, formed 
the basis of the <ii$cussion. 

/There seemed to be substantial agreement from the start 
that national and linguistic considerations demanded the 
creation or strengthening of the national capacity to create 
and produce materials. In order to accomplish this goal it was 
agreed that a national commitment to creating or developing 
materials for use by students in formal education would be 
essential to establishing the economic base. Without such a 
base tike ^'publishing** enterprise (including all print and 
audio*visuai materials) would have difficulty getting started and 
would surely have serious administrative and fmancial trou- 
bles. It was also agreed that primaiy education would benefit 
particularly from materials designed specifically for national 
needs. Greater reliance could reasonably be placed on the 
import of international books for secondary and college levels 
if the economic circumstances of a developing nation made 
such ^ policy necessary and desirable. 

The Conference seemed to agree that the establishment 
of such national capacities to create, produce and distribute 
materials deserved a high priority in international aid 
programs. It took note of the specific analyses in Mr. Lacy*s 
paper dealing with the factors and conditions that might limit 
a nation*s capacity to attain its goals: Equipment, paper, 
printing trade craftsmen, authors and editors, distribution, 
publishing management, finance and working capital, and 
copyright. Tliere seemed to be substantial agreement that the 
following considerations in his paper deserved special attention 
by both national and international groups: 

1) ''publishing capacity is a complex, interrelated 
undertaking; and an activity at one point in this complex may 
be unrewarding unless planned in the light of the whole.*' 

2) Time and consistency of su^ port are essentia!. 

3) A clear statement of priorities of types of materials 
and quantities is needed at the start. These statesmen ts should 
take into account the factors of tariffs, fof^gn exchange 
controls and taxation. X 

^) Ministries of education have to decide on criteria and 
specifications, and make model texts available to interested 
publishers. / 

Particular interest was shown in i\\t suggestion that "the 
real test of national commitment is the allocation of public 
funds to the purchase of school bc^s and books foe simple 
libraries/* Many participants seerned to be in agreement that 
investment of this sort should be given high priority in both 
national plans and in the programs of international aid. This 
conclusion, of course, fitted well with the earlier discussions 
on the need to i(\crease the proportion of funds allocated for 
materials in educational and cultural budgets. 



Finally, tlw Mohoitk Statement reflected the Conference 
discussions on the need in mjiny developing countries for 
creating a National Book Center, or publishing development 
center, which could provide plaiming help and technical 
assistance, training and (of special importance) working capital 
at low interest rates for publishing enterprises. 

It will surely not be a surprise that in a Conference so 
widely diverse in national origins and personal views, there 
seemed to be less agreement on the respective roles of 
government and of the private sector. This was one of the 
areas of discussion on which it was, in effect, agreed to 
disagree. But there was no disagreement on the immediate 
need for a vastly increased nationally based and nationally 
planned capability of creating, producing and distributing 
materials. Participants were well aware, of course, of both 
national and international activities that had been undertaken 
already to accomplish this goal. Examples were given of 
programs underway around the worid, and the devoted efforts 
of countless men and women were obviously in the minds of 
the Conference participants when they reached their final 
conclusions, as expressed in the Mohonk Statement. Much has 
been done -but there is much more still to be done. 



Some Personal Conclusions 

As Chairman of the Conference, I have tried in the 
preceding sections of this Report to reflect both the mood and 
the views of the participants. Only they can assess the 
accuracy of this account. Only they can comment on what has 
been omitted that should have been included. In short, their 
patience has probably already been sorely tried. Yet I hope 
they will understand if I close the Report with a section which 
attempts to summarize from my own point of view the 
implication of their discussions on the strategies and tactics 
that might be adopted in the use of books and other 
educational materials in national development. 

1. The first lesson from Mohonk is that international 
Book Year was the year for renewed effort, not the time for 
loss of courage. The solution to social and human problems 
lies in the capacity of people to read and communicate. 
Education, literacy and learning materials are part of the 
solutions to national problems; they are not just problems in 
themselves. Both national and international plans should 
therefore put education and the need for related learning 
resources, including books and libraries, at the top of the list 
of priorities for national development. The present tendency 
to count losses rather than gains should be revised. 

2. To assure the wisest use of scarce resources, national 
plans should be designed according to stages of development. 
International aid, of course, should fit into those plans at the 
right place. But above all, each plan should reflect the 
cooperative effort of planners, economists, educators, librar- 
ians and publishers in deciding on priorities and the desirable 
scqucac^ of developments, tft many cases, international aid 
could be particularly significant in the training of these 
personnel ano in arranging for regional collaboration in 
developing appropriate programs. 

S.Tlie allocation of funds for the creation, production 
and distribution of books and learning materials should be 
markedly increased, both in national plans and in international 
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aid. Th6 value of such materials in both formal and informal 
learning is seriously and dangerously underestimated in the 
world today. If one accepts the fact that illiteracy and 
ignorance ^re in a race, with social catastrophe, then it seems 
foolish not to make adequate use of the only instrument, in 
addition to the teacher, that the world knov^'S to be essential 
for learning. It is my own view, therefore, that national plans 
should at once treble, end perhaps quadruple, present 
allocations of resources to make these material^ available. It 
should be^ noted that such a step would not mean a major 
over*all shift in resource allocation for educational and cultural 
purposes. And I suggest going one step further: International 
aid programs in support of all kinds of primary and secondary 
education should be based on an understanding that national 
plans will include such an increased allocation and should 
support publishing plans over,an extended period of years. It is 
even possible that experience and better data would justify a 
kii^ei multiple. ^ 

4. At the primary level, materials that are not linked to 
the training of teachers in their use are likely «to be ill used or 
unused. This is^ probably true in secondary schooling as well. 
Every modern device -television, radio, filins, cassettes-should 
be employed in diis training for both prt-service staff and, 
above all, for. teachers on the job. Evidence of the value of 
such techniques for specific skill training of educated adults is 
persuasive. Every national plan and all programs of interna- 
tional aid for books and other educational materials should 
include a provision for such training, even at the partial 
expense of other expenditures that might absorb available 
funds to raise salaries or to expand higher levels of education. 

5. The creation, production and distribution of books 
and other educational materials is an area in wtiich interna- 
rional collaboration is attainable. There is no excuse for 
international competition to discourage national publishing. ' 
The hunger for learning is worid wide, and every society has 
problems which can only be solved by mass understanding, the 
development of individual skills and the fostering of human 
growth. A massive effort to provide these materials would be 
recognized throughout the world as an essential step and a 
sensible form of international aid. The degree to which such 
aid is now provided is unsatisfactory. It is entirely reasonable 
to assume that the creation, production and distribution of 
such materials can become a self-sustaining enterprise in time 
and can repay its initial investment. This is something modern 
man knows how to do. All the technology is available. Wliat is 
missing is the will to do it. 

6. Developed nations and international aid programs 
should continue to undertake vigorous experimentation with • 
the use of modern educational technology* such as radio, 
television and cassettes. It is essential that a careful watch be 
kept on the effectiveness of these methods, both in terms jf 
what is learned and in terms of cost-effectiveness. The 
evidence is not adequate today in formal schooling to 
recommend the replacement of existing educational methods 
and printed materials by ney^ technologically based means of 
communication. The risk of learning failures and the high cost 
are too great. Tlie allocation of perhaps five or ten pe/cent of 

' resources available from international aid for such research and 
development programs should, however, be supported vigor- 
ously. A reasonable test of their world-wide applicability 



might be the extent to which they are used successfully by the 
developed nations in their own programs. 

7. Books and other educational materials are essential for 
both formal education and for adult life in all modern 
societies. The school and the library, the radio and the 
television, the pamphlet and the newspaper, the Book Center 
and the press, are part of a seamless web, and should be so 
considered in planning for national development. It would 
seem that certain technologies are better adapted to preparing 
individuals to understand and to manage specific personal and 
immediate problems: For these, the more sophisticated 
technologies may be parliculariy appropriate. The examples of 
agricultural education, population control and health ciuca- 
tion come to mind. For some purposes the "middle level" 
technologies, however, are better suited, such as teacher 
training. For most, the longer, slower but more lasting 
methods of literacy in both words and numbers are 
irreplaceable. The lesson for the world in International Book 
Year is that all tcchnolo^es for teaching and learning are 
necessary, and hav^ to be varied according to national needs. 
Libraries and book development are as essential for national 
development and human growth as schools are. The conclu- 
sion, at least to me, is clear: Every national plan which 
deserves support at home and from international aid agencies 
should include botli provisions for using modern educational 
technologies to inform the adult population on ways of solving 
personal and vocational problems, and also specific plans to 
develop modern library services to serve the needs of both the 
student and the adult population. 

8. It is neceteary to discard the arbitrary> dividing line 
(reflected, alas, in this Report) so often used in thinking about 
books and other educational materials for schools as opposed 
to those needed for the adult population. Tliis is one of the 
lessons that developing nations miglit be advised not to learn 
by example from the economically developed nations and 
instead migfit adopt a new concept. Tlie implication for 
mtional plaruUng and international aid is to be sure tliat 
programs include provisions for motivating continued learning 
after formal schooling is completed. The second most serious 
failure of present worid-wide efforts, following the inability to 
control population growth, is attrition in formal schooling. 
This is only partly a problem of the schools; it is just as much 
a problem of the lack of materials outside the schools. A 
criterion for international support should be the demonstra- 
tion by proposed national programs that they make provision 
for this aspect of providing services and materials designed-to 
foster individual growth and understanding tliroughout the 
individual's lifetime. A specific requirement for aid programs, 
with regard to investment in publishing developments, is that 
they show evidence tliat printed materials will be adapted to 
national needs for both youths and adults. 

9. Tlic final lesson from Mohonk, therefore, is that 
modern man can not afford the luxury of separating formal 
from informal education. Tlierc is nothing new about such a 
statement: Some societies have long recognized its truth and 
based their plans and programs upcn n. Bui the forces of 
speciahzation and bureaucratization tend toward separation 
despite good intentions. Tlie rapid development of national , 
programs to provide books and related materials for all 
purposes, supported by inter tiational aid for publishing and 



translation, would assure that the rest of the 20th Century 
would be spared the mistakes of its earlier decades. Libraries 
are a part of schooling, and publishing a part of adult 
education. The UNESCO policy of supporting lifelong learning 
is a good policy for developing and developed nations alike, 
and good policy makes for better international relations. 



The Mohonk Conference was designed to be a small step 
in a long journey. These suggestions for national and 
international policies and programs will have served their 
purpose if they are useful to responsible authorities in making 
decisions. 
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SECTION II 



THE EDUCATBONAL COMPONENT 
OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

by 

Francis Keppel 



AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE RELATION 
OF ECONOMIST AND EDUCATOR 

When the compiler of these documents on the 
Economics of Education started secondary school in 1930 a 
study was being made in the United States which result^ in a 
massive report on Recent Social Trends. Neitlier the Review of. 
Findings, which was presumably influenced by the economist 
Chairman of the study Committee, nor the chapter on 
Education, contain any mention of economic theory in 
relation to education or to economic studies of the effects of 
education. The only reference to scholarly disciplines in^ a 
section headed "Scientific Studies of Education" were to 
philosophy, psychology, psychlometrics and pedagogy.' 

A decade later the classic study by Gunnar Myrdal on 
An American Dilemma, subtitled the Negro Problem and 
Modem Democracy, treated both economic and educational 
issues-but in separate volumes. Indeed the treatment of the 
contribution of economics in Appendix 2 is less than 
enthusiastic:^ 

Economics-or "political economy," to use the 
old-fashioned but more adequate term (the attribute 
'political* has been dropped for convenience and as a 
tribute to the purity of science)— is the oldest branch of 
iocial science in the sense that it was the earliest to 
develop into a system of observations and inferences 
organized under the principle of social laws. In 
economics we can most conveniently study the influence 
of the\ static and fatalistic general bias upon the 
development of social science discipline. From natural 
science it early borrowed the concept of "equilibrium." 
This concept, as well as the derived concepts^ of 
"balance,*' "stability," "normal," are all often heavily 
loaded with the static and fatalistic valuations. To an 
extent the^ concepts have taken over the role of the 
conservative variant of the old harmony doctrine. It is, 
of course, possible to utilize them in a purely 
instrumental manner and the success of generations of 
economists in gradually perfectmg our knowledge of 
economic relations is due to such a utilization of the 
various notions of social equilibrium and disequilibrium. 



The "assumptions" of economic theory have been 
useful. But their load of inherited static and fatalistic 
valuations is heavy, and they will often turn into 
convenient covers for biases in this direction. 

Twenty years later, in 1950, a study of the role of the 
U.S. Federal Government and Education was prepared by a 
Professor of Education with funding from {he Brookings 
Institute, a Washington organization devoted primarily to 
governmental and economic research. The author noted that 
members of the Brookings staff acted as a "sounding board" 
^ for ideas and interpretation of data. Yet the reader will find no 
reference to education as a factor in economic growth or as an 
instrument of national economic policy. Indeed only one of 
the titles of the 41 volumes in the Series in Education, of 
which this book was a part, promised any consideration of 
economic issues, and then under the heading of ""Public School 
Finance."^- 

For the educator brought up on these and similar studies 
in the mid-century years, the economist was a distant if 
impressive figure. He was rarely considered an ally in the 
educators* ceaseless search for more funds. Indeed there was 
some suspicion that his placing of education on the 
"consumption" side of the ledger, rather than on "invest- 
ment" or "return on investment," implied doubt of its "real" 
value. 

Conferences between* economists and educators were 
few and far between. And Iny notion that libraries or books or 
other educational materials might somehow be related to 
economic research or economic theory, on growth was not in 
the air. 

Yet in barely a decade, by 1960, two factors were, to 
bring about a dramatic change. The developed nations found it 
necessary to seek some rational way to allocate scarce 
resources to help developing nations— and every developing 
nation put education high on its priority list. How much 
should go for education? To what educational level, and how? 
What was the relation between investment in education, 
employment and growth? 

At roughly the same time, leaders in economic thought 
were pointing to, new directions. In a chapter entitled 
"Concepts of Human Resource Development," for example. 



one fliids these wcrds:^ 

Modem economists, however, have not paid as 
much explicit attention to human resources in economic 
growth as did some or the great classical economists like 
Smith and Marshall. Perhaps because physical capital was 
measurable, and a capital-output relationship was gs'rtn 
an apparent quantitative respectability, some modem * 
economists virtually ignored the human resource factor 
in economic development. But within the past five years, 
a number of economists in the United States have called 
attention to the importance of human re;$ources, and 
particularly to investments in education. For example, in 
his presider\tial address to the American Economic 
Association in I960, Theodore W. Schultz said: 

The failure to treat human resources explicitly as a 
form of capital, as a produced means of production^ as 
the product of investment, has fostered the retention of 
. the classical notion of labor as a capacity to do manua' 
work requiring little knowledge and skill, a capacity with 
which according to this notion, laborers are endowed 
about equally. This notion of labor was wrong in the 
clai^sical period and it is patently wrong now. Counting 
individuals who can and want to work and treating such 
count as a measure of the quantity of an economic 
factor is not more meaningful than it would be to count 
the number of all manner of machines to determine their 
economic importance either as a stock of capital or a 
flow of productive services. 

Measures of capital formation based on fixed 
capital are deficient, as Simon Kuznets has pointed out, 
* because they omit expenditures for education, nonprofit 
research, health, recreation, etc., which 'contribute to 
economic growth by increasing the efficiency of a 
complex productive system.' Few economists have been 
concerned specifically with the relationship of better 
health and nutrition of the labor force to productivity 
and economic growth. But the rediscovery of* the 
importance of human resources by Schultz and others 
has led to more recent efforts to incorporate investments 
in education into the mainstream of economic analysis. 
The principal approaches have been the following: 1) 
determination of the relationship between expenditures 
on education and growth in income or in physical capital 
formation over a period of time in one country, 2) the 
residual approach in determining the contribution of 
education to gross national product (GNP), 3) calcula- 
tion of the rate of return from expenditures on 
education, and 4) making intercountry correlations of 
school enrollment ratios and GNP. 

In the same year of 19^60 in which Professor Scfiultz 
gave his'^presidential address, an international group advising 
the Nigerian government entitled its report "Investment in 
Education"^ and wrote:* '* 

We do not make our proposals lightly, or without 
regard to these economic realities. But if the facts of 
national income have to be considered, so also do the 
facts of economic growth. In the modern world 
economic advance depends on skilled manpower, and 
the manpower must come first. Investment in Nigerian 
education is therefore an investment in her economic 



future and political stability, and as such may command 
intemational attention. 

From the educator's point of view, this wa^i heady stuff. 
He began to think of himself in a different way. No longer the 
seeker of govcrrunent or private philanthiopy, he dreamed of a 
place at the head of the table. The rhetoric used in obtaining 
financial support began to change. The compiler contributed 
himself to a general escalation of promises on the effect of 
educational investment in testimony before a Committee of 
the United States Senate in 1964:^ 

In a complex, technological society that lives and 
grows by^ innovation, education cannot be considered 
solely as a service to the individual in the cultivation of 
his talents and intellect. It is also an area of essential , 
public investment in economic growth and national 
security. Educational policy is inexorably linked to 
equality of opportunity, to full employment, to 
economic growth, to international trade, to foreign 
policy. For the Federal Govemment to neglect the 
instrument of society best adapted to develop its 
greatest resource— the intelligence of its people— would 
be as foolhardy as to neglect its responsibility in national 
security. The Govemment must have a polity and a 
program; the question is not whether to have them but 
what policy and what program should be adopted. 

And in another statement in the same year, he argued in 
favor of an educational program in Washington, D.C., for 
disadvantaged youth, on the ground that a year's training cost. 
$216 "but the lifetime difference in income between a man 
with marketable skills and one without them is about $50,000. 
So in terms of purchasing power alone, the capital community 
stands to get a retum of $45 miUion on its investment— a 
fantastic 23,000 per cent."' 

The use of those quotations is only partly to show the 
need for training in economics for the educator. It is even 
more to demonstrate the high hopes of the mid-sixties, hopes 
for the 'effect of investing in education for development which 
were shared by 'many economists, even if their language was 
more accurate and sedate. 

Yet by 1970 the clouds were growing thic* on the 
horizon. Somehow the promises were not working out in the 
United States, and there ^were haunting doubts about the 
wisdom of investments in education abroad. In late 1972, a 
book was published which flatly denied that schools had much 
effect on the earnings of the individual later in life, at least in 
the United States.^ And othef studies were raising similar 
questions, or providing disconcerting answers 

It is against this background that the com'piler and 
Director pf the IBY Conference found the following prto's of 
four reports to be of particular interest. All were prepared for 
tlie second session of a conference entitled Educution and 
Development Reconsidered^ which took place May 3-5, 1972, 
at the Villa Serbelloni in Bellagio, Italy, sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford Foundation, and are 
provided through their courte^. (The complete text of all the 
papers were as-ailable for member^ of the IBY. Conference.) 
They reflect a troubled mood, which will doubtless have its 
influence on the policies of national goveriynents and 
international funding agencies in years to come. The 
non-economist members of the IBY Conference, however, will 
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recall the history of the past half century. It is only a short 
decade in which collaboration has been attempted between 
educators and economists. Perhaps too much was expej:ted; 
certainly unexpected social results were experienced. The 
Conference wiU no doubt wish to discuss whether further 
collaboration is desirable in the future, in what way, and with 
what relation to the provision of books and other educational 
materials. 



Investment in Education 

Fiom the beginning, some rough connection between 
employment and economic productivity, on the one hand, and 
educational achievement, on the other, has been at least 
surmised by both assisting agencies and developing countries.' 
However, attempts tp demonstrate the existence and nature of 
such a connection anchlo draw its implications for investment 
in education awaited the recent work of the economists of 
education. 

A number of economists have contributed papers for the 
discussion of this subject. Messrs. Todaro and Edwards, both 



of whom have had sustained experience in connection with 
economic development in East Africa, have challenged some 
familiar assumptions underlying past investments in education 
in the light of growing unemployment, and on the basis of this 
analysis have drawn implications for future investment 
strategies. Three economists of education, Professors Blaug, 
Debeauvais and Schultz, have responded to an invitation to 
say, in very brief compass, what guidance to "investors in 
education" their young discipline can now provide. 

Tvyo other authors raise questions about some of the 
working assumptions underlying most treatments of invest- 
ment in education. An economist, Mahbub ul Haq, looking 
back on his experience as a **Western-trained" economic 
planner in ftikistan, asks that the then -prevailing theory of 
economic development be "stood on its head" to provide, ab 
initio, employment and other minimal benefits to all. Fihally, 
Professor Ralph Miller advances a thesis about the meaning of 
development itself which questions the basic and (he holds) 
narrowly Western conception that the central aim of 
development is to bring about growth in GNP and "the 
creation of employment." 
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Introduction and Precis 
EDUCATIONAL DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN THE CONTEXT OF 
GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT IN LESS DEVELOPED NATIONS 

by 

Edgar O. Edwards 
and 

Michael P. Todaro 



1. The idea that education in abundance beyond literacy 
is an umitigaled sociU good und an engine for development 
deserves challenge. That challenge is taking the form in 
developing \;ountries of growing open unemployment in urban 
areas, reaching in the 60's percentages such as 13.6 in Bogota, 
7.9 in Venezuela, 15.0 in Ceylon, 9.8 in Malaya, 11.6 in the 
Philippines, 14.9 in Kenya, and 1 1.6 in Ghana.' Moreover, the 
average level of education among the unemployed appears to 



be rising, suggesting that the growing investment in educa- 
tional systems is increasingly an investment in idle human 
resources. For example^ in the middle and late sixties the 
highest rates and longest durations of open unemployment 
were found amorg those with a secondary level of education. 
The prospects, therefore, ^ven present employment patterns, 
surging educational enrollments and rapid population growth 
arc not encouraging. In the face of these facts, the further 
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rapid expansion of education beyond literacy levels without 
constructive efibrts to create meaningful employment oppor- 
tunities is likely to generate political as well as educational 
unrest. 

2. Obviously the numbers being educated in developing 
countries exceed the employment opportunities available to 
them when they emerge from the educational system. Yet 
educational ministries with the impHcit endorsement of donor 
agencies continue to press for the expansion of educational 
opportunities on the tacit assumption that so long as the 
demand for educational places exceeds the supply, expansion 
is socially justified. But the signals reported above on 
employment suggest that the demand for education is itself 
excessive and a supply of education which responds 
exclusively to that signal may lead to a serious misallocation of 
development resources. U is our contention that an 
educational supply responsive to demand was not inappropri- 
ate in the 1950's and the early 1960^s when shortages of 
educated manpower were general, but ^to continue to adjust 
supply to demand through the 1 9 70 's and 1980's when 
opportunities for education already exceed requirements for it 
is clearly bad policy. We further contend that tinkering with 
educational supply alone vAU not close the fundamental, 
troublesome and growing gap between the demand for 
education and the supply of employment opportunities. To 
achieve that end more basic policy changes will be required. 

3. The fundamental question we address is why the 
demand for education in developing countries is so high and 
growing when job opportunities are obviously scarce and 
growing at a distinctly slower pace. One possibility to which 
we accord little weight is that education is wanted in 
significant quantities as an end in itself, as a consumption 
good. Thi^ may be an important factor in advanced countries 
but given low per capita incomes, urgent needs for other 
consumption goods essential for a minimum standard of living, 
and lirnited numbers of families with incomes large enougli to 
afford education as a luxury, we are not convinced of its 
significance in developing countries. We shall argue instead 
that the demand for cducalion in LDC's is primarily determined 
by the balance between 1) the prospects of earning more 
income through future employment in the modern sector as 
perceived by the student and 2) the educational costs which 
the student or his family must bear. An excess demand for 
education results then from a combination of lagging job 
opportunities and an overly optimistic, though privately 
rational, pursuit of education. 

4. We shall also ?.rgue that employment opportunities in 
the modern sector aie artificially restricted largely because 1) 
factor prices are distorted, capital being underpriced and labor 
being overpriced, favoring labor-saving methods of production, 
2) technologies are often borrowed from advanced countries 
where labor is a relatively scarce resource, 3) job specifications 
require excessive education partly in emulation of advanced 
country standards and partly because the educational systen^^ 
itself over-producing, and 4) excessive resources are devoted to 
education diverting them from mote productive and more 
labor absorbing investment opportunities elsewhere in the 
economy. 

5. On the other hand, the demand for additional 
education is inflated because I ) the income differential 



between modern and traditional sector employment is 
artificially hi^ even when modified by the existing 
probability of employment, 2) perceived employment prob- 
abilities may be e>:aggerated because of the visible success of 
predecessors in the system and the temporary surfeit of 
employment opportunities as 'expatriates are replaced follow- 
ing independence, 3) employers give preference to thp better 
educated even though additional education adds only 
marginally to productivity, and 4) the portion of the cost of 
education wluch is borne privately is usually nominal. 
Moreover, the demand for education may be even greater at 
higher levels because of the artificial stimulus created by 
government financial policies (in many cases made possible by 
the assistance of donor agencies) which reduce the proportion 
of total costs borne by the individual as he moves up the 
educational ladder. In addition to stimulating excess demand 
for higher education, these policies also raise serious questions 
of equity since often they lead to a situation in which the 
higher education of the rich is being subsidized out of pubHc 
revenues extracted from the poor lhfbugj« regressive tax 
systems. These several factors suggest that privately perceived 
benefits may exceed the private costs of education even 
though the net social benefits are very low or even negative, 
and this divergence may be greater at higlier than at lower 
educational levels. 

6. Unlike the demand for education, which is essentially 
privately determined, and the supply of employment 
opportunities in the modern sector, which is partly privatel>{ 
determined, the supply of educational opportunities is almost 
universally a government responsibility, an important political 
variable, an.d a natural focus of government policy, often to 
the neglect of educational demand and employment considera- 
tions. In most developing countries today it would appear that 
demand-for-cducation exceeds the supply-of-cducational- 
opportunities which in turn greatly exceeds the supply-of- 
employment-opportunities. Tlie advancing educational level of 
the unemployed inmost LDC' s makes il clear that opportunities 
for education exceed opportunities for , employment; the 
continuing need to ration places in educational systems 
suggests that the demand for education outruns enrollnr:ent 
capacities. 

7. Despite these basic inequalities little has been done in 
most Idc's either to temper the demand for education toward 
more realistic levels or to create more jobs through the 
elimination of factor price and other distortions. Instead 
policies have focused on the supply of school places, the 
manipulation of which within the bounds given above has little 
to do with closing the gap between the demand for education 
and opportunities for jsing it productively. 

8. In the present circumstances of most developing 
countries, as opposed to eariier periods when education could 
not meet employment needs, the supply of educational 
opportunities acts as a "decoy" variable which at one extreme 
leaves many dissatisfied because they are locked out of the 
educational system and at the other spews out growing 
numbers of educated unemployed. Wlien educational capacity 
is geared to employment opportunities, it creates an enormous 
and complex problem of rationing educational opportunities; 
when it is accommodated to educational demand, it compels 
the rationing of job opportunities. 
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9. In the political situation of most LDC*s it has been 
expedient to minimize the rationing of education and to 
undertake instead the rationing of jobs* Indeed, for t))e latter 
task, the educational system itself can be used as a rationing 
device. Jobs in the modern sector can be allocated (not 
necessarily equitably) to those with the most advanced 
education, leaving others less fortunate educationally to fend 
for themselves on the periphery of the urban sector or in the 
subsistence setting of the traditional economy. 

10. Taking these several factors into account, we feel 
that developing countries have overexpanded educational 
opportunities at levels above that necessary to ensure literacy. 
A continuation of this policy, therefore, must be looked upon 
most critically by both nfttionai governments and inteinationtl 
donor agencies. We feel that it would be preferable to give 
greater weight to prospective em^Hoyment oppprtunities in 
planning educational expansion. It should be recognized, 
however, that this can only be a partial solution since it does 
not come to grips w»th what we perceive to be the basic issue, 
namely, that the demand for education continuesto outrun 
opportunities for productive employment. 

n. To make the demand for education moie realistic, 
govtinments of LDC's should strive to bring the private 
calculations of the benefits and costs associated with 
education closer to the social benefits and costs by: 

a. Making the beneficiary (as opposed to.his family 
or society as a whole) bear a larger and rising proportion 

^ of his educational costs as he proceeds through the 
system (with appropriate subsidies for the able poor at 
low levels of education and through loan programs at 
higher levels of education) as the most effective meafiS 
of rationing available places. 

b. Reducing income differentials between the 
modern and traditional sectors and within the modern 
sector to ensure a more realistic appraisal of the 
prospective benefits of education. 

c. Ensuring that minimum job specifications do 
not overvalue education. 

d. Ensuring that wages are related to Jobs and not 
to educational attainments. 

12. To increase the supply of job opportunities, 
governments should: 

a. Reduce wages relative to the price of capital as 
mjese enter into employment decisions in both the 
public and private sectors. 

b. Give more careful consideration to improving 
rural infrastructure and to the possible location of new 
modem sector activities in areas where wages have not 
yet reached the distorted levels typical of established 
urban centers. 

c. Allocate a larger share of development budgets 
to productive employment creating activities as opposed 
to education than has been the pattern in the last 

, decade. 

13. We feel thai reasonable efforts' along these lines will 
leave a residual rationing problem in education of substantial 
magnitude. Dealing with this on the basis of merit rather than 
favor will be a continuing challenge for LDC's. 

14. The past policies of international donor agencies 
with respect to educational expansion were for the most part 



well grounded and responsive to the diverse manpower needs 
of developing nations. However, circumstances are changing 
rapidly, and donor postures must now be framed in the light 
of needed national policies such as those identified above. 
Shortages of educated manpower are rapidly being overcome 
and a general extension into the future of present rates of 
growth in educational supply will surely produce new and 
hopeful schooMeavers greatly in excess of the new 
employment opportimities for which they must compete. 
Consequently it is now a matter of urgency that donor 
agencies reexamine their educational assistance policies. Rates 
of future educational expansion appropriate to realistic 
appraisals of manpower needs can for the most part be met 
out of national resources. Moreover, substantial outside 
support even for lower levels of education where expansion 
continues to be justified may simply free national educational 
resources for the less economically justifiable expansion of 
higher levels. In short, donors should assist LDC's to do what is 
socially wise rather than what seems to be politically 
expedient in the field of education. 

' 15. To the extent that LDC's can and will finance needed 
educational expansion of traditional kinds out of their own 
resources, donor agencies are given an opportunity to be more 
selective and innovative in their own contriburions to 
educational development. We would give priority to the 
following kinds of activities: 

a. Intensified and expanded applied research, 
particularly in the developing countries themselves, on 
alternative educational aruJ informational delivery sys- 
terns appropriate to the diverse employment needs and 
opportunities of these nations. Special attention should 
be given to those opportunities outside of the modern 
sector, the sectoi' towards which western type industrial 
training and higher educational systems are presently 
oriented. 

b. Systematic and controlled pilot experimenta- 
tion with educational innovations emanating from 
research efforts. Given the risks and costs associated 
with experimentation it is unlikely that developing 
nations will be able or willing to bear the cost of 
systematic experimentation. 

c. Selective assistance to overcome unanticipated 
manpower scarcities and bottlenecks. 

16. Tlie extent to which the various international aid 
agencies can associate themselves with these kinds of activities 
will undoubtedly vary but we feel that they merit serious 
consideration. 
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ECUCAHONAL POLICY AND THE ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION- 
SOME PRACTICAL LESSONS FOR EDUCATIONAL PLANNERS 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

by , 
Mark Blaug 



I. The Optimum Shape of the Educational Pyramid 

1. The single most striking presumption in the literature 
is that almost all LDC's suffer from persistent underinvestment 
in primary education, hand-in-hand with persistent overinvest- 
ment in higher education. 

2. There is a growing "sense of disillusionment with 
manpower forecasting,** in part because of the crudity of the 
techniques employed by manpower forecasters, in part 
because of the absurdly rigid view which it implies of the 
capacity of the economic system to absorb school-leavers into 
employment, and in part hccause of the growing fear that it 
constitutes an open-ended invitation to expand secondary and 
higher education without limits. ^ 

3. Since the manpower forecasting methods employed 
do not consider the rcquitemcnls for primary-educated 
workers, and since the costs of education do not influence the 
final results, the typical manpower forecast necessarily 
commits the bulk of eduCiitiona! expenditures to the 
expansion of secondary and higher education. Thus it is only 
after the first call on public funds is met lliat the planner can 
think about such alternatives as quantitative expansion versus 
qualitative impro^ments, formal education in schools versus 
informal training in industry, and adult Uteracy versus 
schooling for children-questions on which he gets no help 
from manpower forecasts. 

4. The mounting evidence that an amazing variety of 
manpower structures are compatible with identical levels and 
rates of growth of national income has still not been 
adequately assimilated. 

5. Tlie leading alternative to the manpower forecasting 
approach is cost-benefit analysis, sometimes labelled rate-of- 
return analysis. 

6. Though we do not know enough about "external- 
ities,** they are not considered to be a serious objection unless 
we are trying to compare investments in education with 
investments in, say, health or transport. A deeper question is 
whether the higher earnings of better-educated people really 
reflect their superior productivity. For that reason, rate-of- 
return studies in developing countries increasingly couple 
analysis of the economic value of education with a study of 
the operations of the labor market. 

7. Most of the evidence, from developed and developing 
nations, shows that lifetime career opp!ortunities (higher 
earnings of better-educated people) are not rigidly determined 
by circumstances of birth. Home background and length of 
education are of course correlated, but the correlation is 
nowhere as high as is sometimes suspected. 

8. With few exceptions in the developing world, primary 
education yields higher social rates of return than any other 
level of education. Between secondary and higlier education, 
however, the situation is more mixed. In half of the developing 



countries, secondary education also ranks above hi^er 
education, but in the other half the ranking is reversed. 

9. Though rate-of-return analysis appears to show a 
general underinvestment in primary education, this is a 
conclusion about quantities: Existing rate-of-retum data 
cannot tell us what would happen if the content of primary 
schooling were radically altered; they cannot even tell us how 
far to carry the reallocation of resources because rates-of- 
retum only provide signals of direction, not statements of 
actual amounts to aim at. However, the discrepancies in rates 
of return to the different levels of education are, in most cases, 
so large that even huge shifts of resources over a period of five 
to ten years would not serve to close the gap, 

//. The VocQtiomi School Fallacy 

10. If we could more or less accurately forecast the 
requirements for specific skills, there would indeed be a case 
grounded on economies-of-scale for training people on a 
full-time basis to acquire these skills. But even the most 
enthusiastic manpower forecasters agree that medium-and 
particularly long-term— manpower forecasts cannot be ex- 
pected to do more than to distinguish the needs for people 
with general academic education from the needs for those with 
scientific and technical preparation. 

11. Vocational training in formal educational institu- 
tions makes little sense on either educational or economic 
grounds. It is impossible to accurately foresee the require- 
ments for specific skills in an economy two or three years 
hence; for that reason, vocational training on a full-time basis 
must necessarily impart general skills, ai which point it ceases 
to be "vocational*' in the sense* in which that term is usually 
understood. The most that schools can do is to provide a 
technical foundation foi on-the-job acquisition of specific 
skills. 

12. (However), schooling makes people more productive 
not just by imparting cognitive knowledge but also by 
"socializing** theni in various ways; punctuality, achievement 
motivation, the willingness to take orders and to accept 
responsibility are no less vocationally useful skills than the 
abihty to turn a lathe or to read a technical instruction. 

13. The notion that there is one kind of education, 
called general education, which has nothing to do with t\\e 
world of work, and another called vocational education, which 
is firmly geared to the "needs of a growing economy,** is 
part-and-parcel of the rhetorical folklore that continues to 
impede rational educational planning in LDC*s. 

, ///. Private Costs and Social Costs of Education 

i 14. Perhaps the chief merit of raie-of-return analysis of 
educational investment is to emphasize the enormous gap that 
prevails in almost all countries between the private and the 
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social costs of education. Private rates of return to education 
everywhere exceed social rales of return. The reason for this is 
simply that the total resouVcc costs of education everywhere 
exceed the costs* that students and parents must bear 
themselves. 

15. The policy of allowing higher education to grow at 
its own natural rate is steadily undermining the goal of 
equality of educational opportunity. Both economic and social 
objectives would bj served by redirecting resources in favor of 
the lower stages of the educational «ystem. 

JV. Cosi'Effectiveness Analysis 

16. Rate-of-return analysis or cost -benefit anal ysis is 
fact only Vspecies of a much larger gcHus which can be used to 
evaluate any activity^ however many o^eclives that activity 
aims to satisfy. This genus (cost-effectiveness analysis, systems 
analysis, management science) involves three steps: 1) 
specifying each of the multiple objl^ctives in such a way that 
they can be scaled; 2) in terms of that scale, measuring the 
effectiveness of all projects per unit of costs for each of the 
objectives; and 3) choosing the "best" project by applying the 
planner*s **preference function," that is, a set of weights or 
order of priorities among objectives.. 

17. Steps J and 2 involve positive social science, while 3 
demands normative. The problems arc that non-economic 
goals have hardly begun to be operationally formulated. The 
concept of educational planning for economic objectives may 



1. **After a period of perhaps exaggerated confidence in 
the effectiveness of economics as applied to the realm ()f 
education, we are now going througli a phase of critical 
reevaluation of methods and concepts recommended in the 
course of the past ten years. The theoretical hypotheses 
concerning the rela'tions between the economy *and education 
have not been confirmed by the research of the past few years; 
the methods of planning for so-calied 'human resources' have 
been revealed to be neither as certain nor as effect we as had 
been thought." 

2. **For the "policy -maker, " the contribution of the 
economics of education may be judged as follows: Are the 
results of research sufficiently certain and concordant to allow 
determination of more favorable decisions? Are the proposed 
solutions realistic? The planners tend to pose a different type 
of question: Are the theoretical decisions applicable within the 
present state of available information? If the economic theory 
does not appear useful in a given concrete situation, can one 



be an untidy mess, but it is a paragon of order compared to ' 
educational planning for social, political and educational 
objectives. 

V. Concluding'Comments 

18. Recent work in the economics of education does not 
provide a list of concrete recommendations, but it does 
provide some presumptions in favor of investing in primary 
education and generally opposed to vocational schooling. 

19. Other suggestions rest ultimately on the inherent 
imcertainty of the future and the limited capacity of social 
scientists to reduce the level of uncertainty by accurate 
forecasting. This uncertainty argues in favor of teaching 
general rather than specific skills; of late rather than early 
specialization; of part-time rather than fulMime education; of 
expenditure on the provision of information, if necessary at 
the expense of facilities; and, in general, of postponing all 
**luriipy" decisions as long as possible. 

20. We still know very little about the learning process in 
schools and even less about why schooling is so higlily rated in 
the labor market. 

21. Our appalling ignorance of the functioning of labor 
markets in LDC's is undoubtedly the Achilles heel of the 
economics of education, which continues to sow seeds of 
doubt about its major findings. It is clearly the problern-area 
on which future research ought to be concentrated. 



extract from the present facts, historical examples, or 
international comparisons, statements which are sufficiently 
precise and stable to serve as a basis for the future? Tlie 
camonjiists are more interested in the theoretical significance 
of these statements, in trying to find a rational base for (heir 
decisions, independently of their conditions for application." 

3. **Knowiedge docs not progress in a linear fashion, nor 
in terms of the demands of action , Divergencies among the 
ijiree points of view are inevitable, and it is neither possible 
nor desirable to make them disappear, as each is an essential 
element of the social dialogue." 

4. Research on education as a factor of grow th consisted 
of: Looking for a direct relation between the level of 
educational development of different countries and the level 
of their economy; constructing synthetic indices combining 
quantitative and qualitative facts about the educational system 
and the labor force; the analysis of correlations between 
indices with the aid of different forms of factorial analysis; 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE ECONOMICS OF EDUCATION 
TO AID POLICIES: A CRITICAL COMMENT 

by 

Michel Dcbeauvais 



« - - -i^t^B^f!^ M lite educaiicm^ 

pfofttOQPMiy cfafaclcrrinfia uf amipo^tj t^iivt to the levetr 
of jKoducuviry^^^^^^^ _ 
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sil^fictnt . . imt aba xath«t low more 0um half of the 
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- - . "-fmi not ttie preacni Iryrll^ as much hisfoncal 

xyoiwiton as pr«ent^(oilaK the charactensuc differences 
e?t?ibliKheU WVuxiiri ^ohw do not reffiti«i Ui 

Ktmcrmc^ rates of growrti, bo* the level of ecOnotmc 
Scn&^ MCMiwy nmvfH^l «.:oriomic «irtablc 
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i«f>ii to permit the drtemmatKW uf a •percentage of the CNT* 

Wliich should dtytoxc^ to itclticaiion ii a fequjremeni of 
ewt?rt«mic de^lopitW:nl . 

9 "^Bciearrfi a3iruit«rt«a m t^iC ftS^m Ofj economic 
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?;ht^ ^*?%i^«a[J'facRH J sisc vie *1iich cttc^ cSucatJtrft 
ihml factor' of ^owih h*i! the greatest sticcc^s " Other 
^conomwts **prcfa. U>.i:Qasia£T thai the >)jtiexpJaiC5'd residue' 
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^ oifS benefits anaMis irf^^^^^^^^ 9^ 7*^^^ criteria o( 

du^'^ concerning cduca«?<»a* citlier jn mdmdiial or a 



collective wwpcKnt " 

11. Ecoft<u?<iiiSli are far from being mxiajuroous on the 
subject of practical conclusions which can be drawn from 
educational rate of return studies. 

a. The ej(Ua*profe»ic»ial .j&mfactions which the 
individual may i^aw from education are not in<^t|ded in 
these calculations, nor are the indirect bei^?fVH^#MAie 
entire community, such as the progreu of knowlMge, 

b: By using average salaries for the tttfTertpt levels 
of sTud^, there is a tendency to greatly overestimate the^ 
eUect of educatic^i on salary disparities, without taking 1 
mto account their dispersion at each of these levels, nor 
^of Giber factors capable of influencing ihen^. 

c. The present rates of return are those measured - - 
in these %tudi€$, whereas the future returns are those 
which must be considered for guiding choices in 
educational matters. 

d^Thc hypothesis- tjf a "peifeci market'* for 
salaries, where incomc.:xli5paiiticj, indicate individual . 
contributions to production, seemij difficult for many to 
admit, particularly in the case of developing countries. 

12. This research has posed questions "conctromg the 
relationships between the educational system-ami the job*^ 
market. the geflaAll>: higher"liitcrcharacterizing-f«mary 
mstrutctlon , the relatively weak return on higher educar_. 
tion , vtry lo5^^ zero or negative rates for posiHiniver^ty 
training. . 

n.^^ie Mediterranean Regional Project (1962-1964) 
was the best known example of these ^studies in *l]i!yyn?an. . 
resource planning', . , . one of its principal weaknesses is the 

difncuITy in quantifying the relationship between the profes 

siortal structure and ihce<i<iw3tf, without taking into account 
the posstbiUtics of substitution between professions or' 
different levels of irAining-" 

14. Research on the economics of education is deceiving ' ' 

' *"of.l> for those who place excessive hope m the possibihty of 
dwectiy tyinls together system as complex as educafion ami _ 

^ the economy by several easily «caK:atited pa/amciers."* 



^ ^mOB TO INVESTORS IN EDUCATION WITH SPECIAL 

RFFE^ENCE TO OEVEiOPtNG COUNTRIES 
by 

~ TM' Si hul!: 



I. In the ibwiKtf ta a "Known paUi," "probing'* and 
'/'•Mrnmg f ro m \: %p cs:t£nKC * jn: fhc only fwrnible vourve*: of 

j-mbuft"i** of the ei'oii«>mtrf. tkv4?Joping count ties capttai 
t^wriM'^ iT^'/ifl/niia^^j/ numerous eco- 

r ^rriK dtSf!Nfu.ifl^^*m»J m i^Jjummc: . ^ W^jse changes 
2v **lnvestment m hunuW capuai in the form ot 




education" n hiyXh a iC5^pi>n!5e and a contribution to cconOrftiC 
growth The economtci of education has ••idcnjified and 
substartijjjy .quaniificd** the following -iwi y e f ft wn t interact- ^ 
t ions" bet Wr*een econorFric growth and educat ion 

3 JTTir accumulation of human capital represented--^ 

by education occurs at a higher rate than that* of 

nonhuman capital 



- b. Althou^l the diffctcnct in the relative earnings 

between Woilcers with Utile education and those with 
much, decreases, the absolute difTercnce in earnings 
tends to be sufficient io warrant further increases in the 
level of education. 

c. As economic growth proceeds, the inequality in 
the distribution of personal income shows signs of 
deaeasing. Incteasj^s in education and in on-the-job 
training appear to be important explanatory factors. 

3. Yet, in spitr of ihe attractiveness of investment in 
educalion, its real costs have been underestimated, particuiarly 
earnings /orcyow by studeftt* and their families. Also, the 
benefits of education have been **misspecified," particuJaily 
the '*unstibiiantta ted" social benefits ascribed to higher 
education, while two ioctal benefits have been overlooked: The 
deferred Niteftt to the next generation resulting from the 
education of ftnul*^ and the **allocative benefit" whereby 
education enables individtuh to adjust to changes and new 
opportunities more rapidly Ihiin the uneducated. 

4, ^"Whal ate the priorities among the educational 
options? WRaf is the ranking of education as an investment?" 

-gr Among the educational options, the highest 
pnvate rates of return in most of the developing 
countries are to be had from additional investments in 
dtmrntary schooling, mainly from completing il^eTifih 

xaihe last elementa r y year . 

b. When account is taken of the benefits bestowed 
on the n«U jjjcneration the highest social rates of return 
arc Iwul trom investments in the education of 

females. 

X^Jhc effiacncy of the schooling investment 
process tends to be the higfiest where there is a general 
framework of puhhc rules concerning school attendance 
and granting equal treatment in receiving public funds. 
desigriCCi !a.4iil3CQtii7e the domain of family a?.d local 



community decision-making. 

d. Given I, 2 and J above and given a successful 
development process, the rales of return to schooling 
tend to be fully as high as they are on the better half of 
the investments in nonhuman capital. 

5. In support of proposition a above, the current "bias" 
toward investment in higher education is criticized. In support 
of proposition b, the "wide array of effects" of educating 
females is adduced-household efficiency and family consump* 
tion are enhanced, the age of marriage is raised, and children 
of educated mothers receive a "head start." 

6. In connection with proposition c, further analysis and 
"fine tuning" are needed to develop: Standards for the use of 
pubhc funds for education which will maxim.ize **(amily and 
community involvement and decision-making" and yet be 
politically acceptable in societies inclined to "overcentraliza- 
Uon of their educational systems"; widespread information 
concerning "the quality of instruction"; incentives to "mobil- 
ize the private self-interest of students (families)" and to help 
them make "socially efficient choices." 

7. In connection with proposition d. although invest- 
ment in human capital emerges as capable of enhancing ''the 
future economic well-being of a developing country fully as 
much as the better half of the investment opportunities in 
nonhuman capital," the payoff from that investment depends 
upon conformity to the guidelines supplied in propositions a, 

. ,b, and c, and upon an active setting of "successful ^ 
development" within which "the additional skills and abilities 
associated with>more schoohng are in demand and the rates of 
return to the investment in them become . , , as favorable as 
the best investment opportunities." 

8. A postscript suggests lines of research and analysis 
which sliouid be pursued if further "probing" is to be rendered 
more efficient and '*\( learning from experience" is to be 
rnaxi mixed. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE 1970'$: 

A NEW PERSPECTIVE 
by 

MaHbub ul llaq 



1 ^lii kii'jw very httle about the dimensions and 
nature of uneoVployMiera m the developing countries. Cer- 
tainly, in The 4cvdtTping countnes, employment has been a 
^ondary objective of planning. Too often 'we have assumed 
that 3 higji rate of economic growth insures total employment. 

1, UpoT) cxammmg such a supposition, we find ourselws 
wif)i arjothertmr; iha* if wc increase the GNP, we will also 
4ihsmx%\^ poverty Accomplisliments to date indicate ihe 
'<epposite Ibe economic rates of growth in many developing 
cSuFtVies * «/^ti: fdiily respectable, according to historical 



patterns However, accomplishments indicate that -although 
there is a great need for adequate data in this field-in reality, 
in a number ol these countries, poverty of the masses has not 
diminished. 

3. "What has gone wrong?" First, we placed emphasis on 
the achievement of higJi levels of income pei capita, without 
nolLDg adequately that statistically high income per capita 
does not necessarily signify the eradication of extensive 
poverty. Second, we incorrectly assumed that income distribu' 
tion policies could be divorced from growtfi policies and added 
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later, with a view to obtaining desired distribution. In doing 
this, the pattern of development dictates a pattern of 
consumption which becomes poIiticaJly very difficult to 
change. 

4. We need, therefore, a flew perspective on develop- 
ment. The firtt step would be to define development as a 
selective attack on the >worst forms of poverty, signifying 
preoccupation with the content of the GNP niore than with its 
rate of growth. Secondly, the developing countries ought to 
define minimum patterns of consumption which they should 

» 



reach within an acceptable period of time. Third, greater 
production and distribution should be brought togelher4a^ 
unified manner in planning for development. Fourth, total 
employment should become a primary objective of planning. 

5. The experience of China suggests that she has 
followed such policies and has thus eradicated the worst forms 
of poverty. It is no use insisting that such results must have 
been achieved at tremendous social and political costs; the 
peoples of a great portion of the developing countries bear 
such costs now without obtaining visible economic results. 



Precis 

THE MEANING OF DEVELOPMENT AND JTS 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

by ' ^ 

Ralph Af. Miller 



I. The Meaning of £kvelopment 

1. Though "development with social justice" might be 
• the slogan for the effoft of the last two decades, this assistance 

has promoted an industrial model of, development, assuming 
that prosperity was the basis of sociil order' and that a 
programmed increase in the liefvel of economic activity was'the 
key to prosperity. A Western model of development has been 
predicated, designed to modernize agricultural economies so 
the new nations miglit have greater access to the modern 
international economy. 

2. Since the entrepreneursltip and individual initiative 
. that were crucial to Western development are expected in 

contemporary development "efforts, ^ust not the same 
inequalities, rivalries and disruptions be expected? 

3. The histories of the industrialized nations suggest that 
development is not likely to promote s<5cial justice and must 
inevitably introduce disruptive elements of, change. The level 
of general prosperity which is conducive to stability "would 
seem to be the product of a 'rnature* economy which has not 
only achieved relatively high prosperity 'but has had time to 
diffuse prosperity through most levels of the society." 

4. Though development is now Jess often referred to in 
simple economic terms, the economic rationale still underlies 
most thinking. The "human resource" approach still "deals 
only with training a greater variety of workers in more 
%ver sifted programs and with stimolating employment in 

' . sectors which have been neglected." 

5. "If growth in GNP is not an adequate criterion of 
development, neither is the creation of employment. Both are 
essentially economic and they suggest development should be 
towards a cash economy wherein the work role is the key to 
individual status and participation in the goods of society." 

6. "A program of western -type economic development 
for the third world is really asking these nations to commit 
themselves to a system in which they are already the 
losers. * . . Ihe basic question is whether all jiations can be 



winners, or even come close to breaking even, in the worid 
trade game as carried on under competitive conditions." 

7. "Why should everybody work? . . . The question is 
pertinent in strict economic terms when the most efficient 
technologies are steadily less Ubour intensive and where the 
highly organized work of the best operatives can produce more 
than what is needed by all." 

8! What we have not recognized is that work has three 
distinct functions: 

a. as an element in ihe productive process 

b. as the means whereby men qualify to share in 
the goods produced * 

c. dV the means of establishing a man's function 
and status in society 

9. Work for everybody is- not needed to satisfy the 
productive function, since "this century marks the first -time 
when human muscle has been seriously in oversupply," but as 
long as the LDC*s rely upon jobs for the sharing function and as 
a means of determining status, they are "trapped in a situation 
where the struggle to create jobs for all undercuts the 
utilization of technologies and economies of scale essential to 
achieving success in internationai competitive markets." Rural 
development programs which concentrate on bringing the rural 
sectors into the money econgmy may not be significantly 
different from other economic development programs. 

10. "Traditionifc^ocieties have various ways of confer* 
ring status and a variety of social roles which give meaning and 
satfsfaction to the people in those roles." In technological 
societies, as status is measured in monetury terms, "the 
meaning of a ']ob is largely reduced to the salary it 
commands. . . . With increasing*numbers of people in develop- 
ing countries obviously failing to gain places on the wage 
economy, their meaning, as persons, is jeopardized as it would 
hot be were they marj^nally employed or under-employed in a 
village." 

11. "Instead of pursuing the futile objective of develop- 
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mcnt in our (economic) terms, we must try to. become more 
sensitive to possibilities in other environments and ways of 
life. ... If it is wasteful to create jobs simply so people may 
qualify to share in the material goods of life then we must 
arrange so that they share on some other basis." 

' 1 2. "A broader approach to development will be 
^uneconomic' in that it will not afm primarily at economy and 
efficiency, but will take as its objective the welfare of human 
beings and will recognize that human welfare does not simply 
depend upon increased cash flows or gre;:ter success in 
international markets." 



//. Educational Implications of a Broader Conception of 
Development 

13. Education systems and almost all of educational 
assistance are bound up with the pattern of development 
which emphasizes preparation for the modern sector. "The 
'formality' of these systems ... is an outcome of the 
vocational emphasisvand the close linkage with the modern 
sector; formal education requires a curriculum, or a schedule 
of skills and knowledge, which it is assumed can be taught 
under certain conditions of instruction and tlien applied in 
out-of-school situations. 

S4. The educational implications of any bioader concep- 
tion of development are primarily four: 

a. Education must become less formal, 

b. Education must be freed from system restric- 
tions and be developed through a variety of specific 
projects on a smaller scale. 

c. Education projects must be recognized as 
experimental and must be monitored so that we may 
find out what works in specific situations. 

d. Education must become more of a service 
within a complex of development efforts and less of an 
instructional program for the sak<^ of in3truction. 

15. "Tlie moment we suggest that education is not 
simply a preparation for (a given] vocational system, all 
illusions about the adequacy of curricula must be given up. We 
are no longer talking about designing a system to prepare 
pupils for roles already cstablisiied . . . Education must then 
become less formal in the sense of taking account of local 
conditions and assisting people in a process of development 
which includes working out new roJes for themselves." 

16. "Much of this educational pioneering should go on 



in rural areas simply because that is where most of the people 
live. ... If people are to find meaning in iheir lives . . . they 
ihust be encouraged' and helped to find new possibilities in 
rural living. Education alone certainly cannot revitalize rural 
life, it can only be a part of the total effort ... If education is 
really to assist persons who are going to stay rural, it may have 
to focus upon the young adult group and it will certainly have 
to start giving instruction without going through the pre- 
Hminary of teaching reading. ... If we accept that education 
can accomplish nothing in this respect and that the only 
education people will accept is that aimed towards modern 
sector jobs, then we must confess the utter irrelevance of 
education to current development imperatives." 

17. "It is only schooling-education carried on under the 
familiar ritualistic forms-^which ts irrelevant. What we need to 
turn attention to are alternative forms of education which are . 
developed in relation to local needs and which utilize local 
skills." Making education less formal "leads diiectly into the 
encouragement of smaller-scale projects, adjusted to local 
conditicns and not confined within the requirements of any 
national, or other widespread, systems." 

18. "Much of the effort of finding a more appropriate 
form of development and of giving it appropriate educational 
support Tiust come from the indigenous people. . .\ Rather 
than offering assistance through su^pOit of large projects and 
system development educational assistance must be made 
more flexible and more swiftly responsive to small projects 
requests. . . . Aid donors must find ways of responding to that 
sector which is least able to articulate its needs," 

19. "The aim should be to support a variety of local 
progiams and, without burdening these programs with 
outsiders, to monitor 'them so that we may learn about the 
efficacy of specific educatfonal strategies in relation to specific 
regional conditions and aspiiations. . . . Recognizing that we 
must attempt not only a different kind of education, but an 
unknown kJnd of education which is also to have a new 
functional relation to development, we must also incur the» 
risks of experimentation." 

20. "Donor assistance . . . may not be possible in 'pure' 
educational packages, and may be more a matter of finding 
out how to render material support to development, in ways 
most conducive to helping people learn to do more for 
themselves. Simple notions of efficiency may have to take 
second place to exploiting the learning possibilities of 
development projects." 
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ANALYSIS OF SELECTED NATIONAL BUDGETS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 

by 

Christopher N. Egwim 
Department of Economics 
Untyersity of Georgia 



Until very recently » investment in human capital has not 
received its due attention in many less developed parts of the 
world. The negligible amount of hi^nan investment in those 
countries has done very little to extend the capacities of the 
people to meet the challenge of rapid economic development. 

Evidence from the educational statistics of some of the 
less developed countries has revealed that the cost of 
education is rapidly increasing. Education i^ still looked at as a 
luxury, totally priced out of the reach of large majority of the 
masses. It therefore becomes the "snob-appeal" purchase of 
the few, the elitisi few. Some goveriiments have responded to 
this problem by launching much needed free primary 
education and some have put up large public school buildings 
with appropriate staff, but then given very little or no 
attention to equipping the schools with some of the modern 
instructional and learning materials^ essential to effective 
education . 

The statistics have also shown that in almost all the 
countries, the school age population is rapidly increasing; the 
primary school and secondary school enrollment ratios are 
almost doubling; teachers' salaries are increasing. In other 
' words, both the capital and recurrent education expenditures 
are increasing. This being the case, education* is therefore 
apparently fated to remain an industry that requires an ever 
increasing proportion of the national income. But, given the 
smaller rate of growth in the Gross National Product of the 
less developed countries, educational financing and planning 
present many difficult questions: 

1. What proportion of the GNP should be devoted to 
education? 

2. Should educatiqn and human resource development 
become a problem of the state or that of the individuals? 

3. Where will the emphasis be placed, quality or quantity 
education; lower level or higher level educatiort; formal or 

I. Learning matenaJs can be defined to include hooks^ educational 
radio and TV, science equipments, maps, globes, tape recorders and 
cassettes, film projectors, wall charts, bean bags, etc. 



informal education, or both and how? 

4. What may be other additional, sources of funds for 
education? 

Whatever the answers may be, the main fact is that 
education expenditures are very little. A major study of 
education throughout the world, conducted for United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
found that 

in the educational race, as in the march to economic 
progress, attempts to narrow the gap between industrial- 
ized, and developing countries have all failed. The 
enormous difference in educational expenditures be- 
tween have and have-not nations is stiil widening despite 
large-scale efforts— financial sacrifices and considerable 
results ir! the nineteen-sixties.^ 
Following this report, the course of action recommended for 
any attempts to narrow this gap was 

the elimination of the disparate availability of the right 
to education for people in different parts of the world,^ 
This study also took a special note of what it calls ""Spending 
Gap," showing that in 1968 developed nations spent more 
than $120-billion on education while the developing nations 
spent less than $l2-billion, yet the developed parts of the 
world have only one-fourth of the school-age world 
population 

The main purpose of this paper, therefore, is to show 
how the developing countries attempt to close these 
gaps— both the gap on the education race and the gap on 
education expenditures. The countries selected fot study are 
the following: Brazil, Colombia, Ethiopia, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Nigeria^ and Thailand. 

In other words, this research aims at finding out the 
central government's total expenditure (capital and recurrent) 
on the first and second levels of education, i.e., primary and 

2. Farlcer, M.A., "t»oorer Nations Failing to Cut Education Gap," The 
New York Times, Oct. 2, 1972, p. 1. col. 5. 

3. Ibid., p. 20, col. I . 

4. Ibid., p. 20. col. 1. / 
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secondary levels. The task also is to go beyond the general 
budget and concentrate on the recurrent expenditure to find 
out how the money /siially spent on some specific item in the 
recurrent expenditure such as textbooks, educational tele- 
visions, and radios, and many other instructional and learning 
materials that have been developed to help the art of learning. 

The center point of this research was Washington, D.C., 
where the researcher spent almost six weeks at the World Bank 
Education Praject Department. Special permission was 
obtained for using the World Bank Education Mission Reports. 

In addition to the World Bank the researcher paid 
constant visits to such other offices as: I.M.F. and the World 
Bank joint library; the U.S.A.I.I. Office, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and Information Center on Instructional Tech- 
nology. In most of these places it was possible to get such data 
as the total country budgets on education. But with a very 
minor exception, it was practically impossible to get any 



reasonable data on expenditures for learning materials. A final 
attempt to collect such data was made by visits to' the 
Embassies of the countries. Still such an attempt was not very 
successful. 

One cannot help but conclude that such an effort is 
tantamount to looking for a black cat in a dark room when the 
cat is not there in the first place. ^Thus, one of the significant 
findings of this study is the lack of data. 

U is important to note, however, that some countries are 
better than others, benefiting from foreign grants specifically 
made to carry out such projects as textbook production and 
distribution, and the establidiment of experimental stations 
for educational televisions and radios/ 

Another limitation of the study is the dependability of 
the available data, since most of them are sort of political 
statements of whzX the governments said they spent. It is 
difficult to find out what v/as actually spent. 



Comparative Education Indicator and 
Some Common Characteristics 



As Table 1 shows, ;nost developing countries share some 
common characteristics. They have been shown as countries of 
low per cipita GNP, low public expenditure on education, 
low literacy rates, and, also, low primary and secondary school 
enrollment ratios. 

In most of these countries, school management and 
adminislralion are highly decentralized. Generally, the Federal 
Governments are in charge of the financing and management 
of higher education, but often the ownership and management 
of the lower level standards, e.g., primary and secondary 
schools^ are distributed among different groups such as local 
authorities or state governments, religious authorities or 
foreign mission boards and, in some cases, parent-teachers 
associations. With this also comes the problem of decentralized 
quality and standards. While in some countries public schools 
have better quality and many more facilities than private 



schools, in others the reverse may be the case. - 

In most of the developing countries there are great 
disparities between the rural and urban populations. In some 
cases, over 80% of the entire population live in rural areas. 
This presents many difficulties, especially communication 
problems as in the case of Indonesia. The children in rural 
areas, in most cases, are presented with lower quality 
educational opportunities because their parents cannot afford 
to finance quality education. It is in the rural areas that the 
lack of learning materials is a particularly serious problem. In 
some of the local areas, citildrcTi have to bring their chairs to 
school every day, and some parents can hardly provide their 
children with copy books. Sometimes less than 50% of the 
children will own the textbooks while the rest will habitually 
shift to both left and right to share with their neighbors. 
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Indicators 
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% of G^p 








GNP/Capita 




Education 


Devoted to 








at factor 


Literacy 


Expenditures 


Education 








cost 


Rate 


Per Capitft 


(Public 






Population 


(Constant 


(%of 


(Market 


Expenditures 




Year 


(Millions) 


1968 US $) 


Adults) 


Prices US $) 


only) 






(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4> 


(5) 


Sweden 


69 


8.0 


2.884^ 


99 


250** 


7.1 


United Kingdom 


69 


55.5 


1,831^ 


97 


94 


5.8 


U.S.A. 


68 


203.2' 


4,000^ 


98 


228*^ 


4.8 


Ethiopia' 


70 


24.S 


66 


7 


2 


4.0^ 


NTigeria 


71 


68.0 


104^ 




3 


3.2" 


Brazil 


69 


92.3 


272^ 


65^ 


10 


3.2 


Colombia 


68 


20.5* 


286' 


73* 


12 


4.0 


Indonesia 


70 


124.2' 


113 


43' 


2 




Malaysia 


70 


no 


340 


89^ 


17 


4!7 


Thailand 


^1 


37.6 


163 


70 


8* 


4.r 
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Students 




Expenditures 
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per Teacher 
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fFiill fim» 
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Education 


Net 


Teacher 


Net 
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equivalent ) 




(6) « 


(V 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(M) 


Sweden 


14.6 




1 6 


75 


34 


1 1 


United Kingdoni 


13,8 


98 


28 


58 


cC 

5 


18 


U.S.A. 


15.1 


97 


26 


80 




20 


Ethiopia 


20.0 


17 


51 


5 


2 


34 


Nigeria 






37 


4 


18 


23 


Brazii 


\4.6 


64 


31 


16 


17 




Colombia 




70 


40 


21 


22^ 


13 


Indonesia 


16.0 


71^ 


40 


13« 


21 


22 


Malaysia 


18.5* 


89*" 


31 


29« 


3 


25 


Thailand 


17.1 


90*^ 


42 


25** 


14 


33 



Education as defuned in the table includes all education 
and training, t'ormal and non-formal; 

Primary education refers to education at the first level and 
secondary education refers to all education at the secondary 
level regardless of type (e.g. general, technical, jgricuUural); 

Vocational education (Col. 10) includes enrollments in 
technical, commercial, agricultursil, vocational and home- 
economic courses; 

Literacy rates (Col. 3) are usually obtained from country 
censuses. In many countries they are only approximations 
and it is doubtful that any uniform defmition of 'Miterate*" 
has been followed conUstently ; 

Public expenditure in education (Columns 4 and 6) refers 
to all capital and recurrent expcndituies devoted \6 
education by public and quasi-public agcncie^; 

Enrollment ratios (Columns 7''and 9) refer to school year 
and mean the percentage of eligible children enrolled 
full-time in the appropriate school, pubKic and private, by 
level. They are often subject to a vvide maj^n of error in the 
developing countries owing to variations in^the accuracy of 
basic data (i.e. age-specific population^ and enrollments). 



Enrollment figures frequently are higher than the number of 
students actually in school. Overaged students whose 
inclusion is indicated by footnotes also can inflate the ratios. 



/^otes: 

a = 1 965 or before 
= 1966 
= 1967 
= 1968 
= 1969 
= 1970 
g-1971 
n =C.D.P. 

= Including foreign aid 
■ Public only 

- Including overaged students 



P 

V 

X 



Sources: Columns (I) and (2): World Tables (LBRD) 
Provisional Figures: Columns (3)-(9) and (11): IBRD 
Missions. Column (10): UNESCO Statistical Yearbook and 
IRBD Missions 



In iTiOSt of the developing countries experiments are 
underway for the establishment of modern education 
technology (radio and TV). Some countries have allocated 
reasonable funds for this project. Under some usual situations, 
the experiments have really proved successful. But in most of 
the others, there are unusual situations. The installation of 
educational television, for example, requires availability of 
good electricity for its operation; affluent societies to enhance 
wide ownership and use of television sets; trained technicians 
and teachers. Most of these are not yet available in some 



developing countries. Thus, considering the heavy financial 
expenditure and a relatively small viewing population (few- 
children who live in the urban areas), one cannot help t)ut 
imagine that a better job could be done if such money were 
used to purchase books for free distribution to the schools in 
both rural and urban areas. Proper emphasis on and use of 
textbooks and supplementary materials will prepare the 
children for an age*bf communications technology. At that 
time, such lines of investment will be assured much greater 
returns as well as greater efficiency. 



Cases of Individual Countries 



BRAZIL 

Socio-Economic Background 

Brazil is a country with a population of about 93.3 
million (1970) and growing at an average rate of 2.S7( per 
annum. The literacy rate for the population of those over 10 
years of age is about 65%. The primary and secondary school 

5. Figures in this section are obtained from the World Bank Ed. Mission 
Reports and the Unesco Education Yearbooks. 



enroiiment ratios are 64% and 16%, respectively. Brazil has a 
Gross Domestic Product of about $300 per capita. 

Expenditure on Education 

The Federal and State expenditures on education in 1968 
were 2.7% of Bra/JPs GDP This is expected to continue to 
increase to a projected level of about 4.5% including Federal, 
State, municipal and private education expenditures. 

As Table 2 shows, the Federal expenditure for education 
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Emphasis is laid on basic books-manuals and how-to 
brochures. The publishing activities are growing very rapidly. 
The Federal government has already earmarked about Cr 20 
million' for 1972, 1973 and 1974 textbook activities. 

Educational Television and Radio-Ukc many other 
developing countries, Brazil is one of the places in which an 
educational satellite experiment is underway designed to 
improve the capabilities of the country's educational system. 
The Brazilian experiment emphasizes the use of satellites to 
improve inservice education of teachers and programs for 
students of the 1st J 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades. Brazil also plans 
to use satellites for 1) the central development and 
broadcasting of educational television and radio programs, and 
2) upgrading classroom instruction through the improvement 
of teachers* knowledge of subject matter, teaching methods, 
and use of technolo^. The project was develpped by \he 
Institute of Space Research of Brazil and it is planned to 
remain under experimentation for four years beginning in 
1972. All radio ^nd TV programs will be supplemented with 
programmed instruction booklets at the schools. The total cost 
of the four years ex|)erimenlation has been estimated at 24 
million (U.S.) dollars." 

V 

Table 2 

Brazil- Federal Education Budget, 1969 and 1970 
Current Prices (000 N.Cr.) 

1969 Actual* 1970 Estimates* 





Recurrent 


Capital 


Total 


Percent 


Recurrent 


Capital 


Total 


Percent 


High Level 


















Education 


504,0 l/D 


177,950 


981,960 


62.1 


563,679 


177,950 


741,629 


57,4 


Technical 
















Education 


51,740 


31,290 


83,030 


7.6 


64,084 


31,287 


95,371 


7.4 


Commercial 


















Education 


6,275 


835 


7,110 


0.6 


8,105 


833 


8,938 


0.7 


Agricultural 


















Education 


21.245 


1,925 


23,170 


2.1 


25,259 


1,926 


27,185 


2.1 


Primary and 


















Secondary 


















Education 


126,950 


109,035 


235,985 


21.5 


222,689 


109,033 


331,722 


25.7 


Other Education 


















• and Training 


58,720 


7,920 


66,640 


6.1 


80,427 


7,918 


88,345 


6.7 


Grand Total 


•768,940 


328,955 


1,097,895'' 


100.0 


964,243 


328,947 


1,293, 1 90*" 


100.0 




70% 


30% ^ 


100% 




74.6% 


25.4% 


100% 





J. Administration costs arc included for each level but not separately shown. 

b. Equivalent to about $270 niiilion. 

c. Equivalent to about S285 million. 

Sijurce: International Bank for Recons miction and Development, International Development Association, Education Project 
Report March 17, 1971. 
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6. Smith, Roger H., **Brazirs Book Industry: A Giant Coming of Age,*' 
Publishers Weekly, August 21, 1972, pp. 38-39. 

7. 1972-74 Sector Pl m for Education and Culture. General Secretariate 
Brazilian 1971, p. 241. 

8. See Instructional lc':hnology Report. A publication of the 
Information Center on Instructional Technology Academy for 
Educational Development, Washington, D.C. August 1972, pp. 3 and 4. 



in Brazil is biased towards higher educatiolTK^and upper 
secondary (colegio) education. About 60% of the Federal 
educatnn budget goes to high-level education while only 
about 2>25% goes to primary and secondary levels. This - 
means that Uie financial support as well as the authority over 
lower level education rests mainly with the state government 
and partly on the municipal authorities. 

Instructional Materials 

Textbooks-VxQ Brazilian Federal Government has 
recognized that without effective action in the area of 
textbooks, construction *of new buildings and increase in the 
number of teachers would not raise reasonable achievement 
and productivity rates. The Ministry of Education and Culture 
has recently incorporated the agencies carrying out book 
programs mto the National Book Institute. This institute has 
organized a cooperative prograjn with the private publishing 
sector. Under this program about 10-million free textbooks 
were supplied to about 11% of the school children in grades 
M.* The rest of the children were able to purchase books at a 
saving because the government's guaranteed purchase helped 
reduce the commercial price. The Institute, in that way, 
functions as a guaranteed customer to the piivate publishers. 



Socio<£conomic Background 

Colombia, with a population of about 20.5 million, has a 
GDP of about 286 U.S. dollars per capita growing at an 
annual rate of about 5.8%. About 30.5% and 17.2% (1968) of ^ 
the country's GNP are earned from the agricultural and 
manufacturing sectors respectively. It has a reasonably high 
literacy rate (about 73% of adults). The Government of 



Colombia attaches high priority to the development of the 
educational system. The target by 1975 is universal primary 
education including five full years of schooling for all rural 
children. 

Table. 3 shows how Colombia plans to finance her 
education scheme. 

TMe 3 

Colombia Ministry of Education Budget, 1967*6^ and 
(IBRD Mission) Frojcction of Expenditures to I97S 
(in millions of current Pesos*) 

MIn. of Ed. Budget 

% Of Recurrent Investment Investment 





National 


Expendi* 


Expendi 


as%of 


Year Total 


Budget 


ture 


ture 


Total Exp 


1967 1.056.9 


12.9 


928.6 


128.3 


12.1 


1968 1,340.1 


12.1 


1,150.1 


190.0 


14.2 


(Projection in constant 1968 Pesos) 






1969 1,375.1 


12.3 


1.J42.1 


133.0i 


9 7 


1970 1,539.0 


12.7 


1,341.5 


197.5 


12.8 


1971 1,751.4 


13.7 


1,448.8 


302.6' 


17.3 


1972 1,807.5 


13.5 


1,564.7 


242.8" 


^ 13.4 


1973 1,988.1 


13.7 


1,689.9 


298.2 


15.0 


1974 2,147.1 


13.8 


1,825.] 


^22.0 


15.0 


1975 2,318.9 


14.1 


1.971. 1 


347.8 


15.0 


Source: JBRD Mission Report 1968. 






•1 Go!. Peso "VS. $0.05. 








t Ministry of Education projection. 







f^ote: GDP growth rate usumption it 5% annually, and the national budgci it auumed to 
remain a constanr proportion of GDP (1 2.3% in IHS). Growth rate projection of current 
expenditures for 1969-75 is at 8* annually in real termt. The avrr«|e anruat irowth rate of 
recurrent eapendituret fof l%4^8 was 20%. or 8% annual increaies i'. reaTtermt with a 
12% rate of inflatjon. The Misaon't projection of invettment. ckpenditurct at 15% of the 
Minittry't total budgel for 1973-75 is ttrntly arbitrary. 



Instructional Materials' 

The Government of Colombia has created an organiza- 
tion (the '*ICOLPE" or Instituto Colombiano de Pedagogia) 
whose main function is to organize the piomotion, design and 
production of instructional materials to be used in elementary 
schools. There is no information yet as to how much money is 
budgeted for that project. 

Existing information shows that there is a great need in 
all schools. Textbooks are the most common materials used by 
the ^ "chers, and are more widely available for private than for 
public schools. 

The following table shows the quantity of equipment 
and materials used in elementary schools in Colombia in 1971. 



Table 4 

Approxim&te Quantity of Equipment and Materials 
Used in Colombia, 1 97 1. 



Subject 
Language: 



Items 



% of Schools 



A. B.C. Series 41.93 
Loteries 26,4S 
These are the most commonly used materials 
all over the country. 



Science: 



Aquarium 


23.57 


Mineral collection 


13.05 


Seedplots 


2.95 


Collection of dry plants 


4.15 


Fauna charts 


29.11 


Flora charts 


26.51 



There is a compbte lack of simple apparattis such as 
microscopes, and basic elements to txperimcnt with electricity, 
magnetism, optics, acoustics, etc. 



Mathematics: 


Geometric patterns 


. 63.10 




Rulers 


23.41 




Compasses 


6.16 




Models and measures 


7.33 


Social 


Charts of heroes and 




Sciences: 


Historical phases 


55.54 




Model and mock*ups 


2.14 




Maps 


39.66 




Earth globes 


2.66 


General 


Radio 


1.25 


Equipment: 


T.V. 


1.80 




Record-players 


2.69 




Felt-boards 


12.76 




T&pe-recorders 


0.56 




Projectors 


0.19 




Mimeogiaph 


0.82 




Hectograph 


0.33 



Source: Fanny Forero Rodriguez on **The Situation of Instructional 
Materials in Colombia" published in Problems of the Promotion and 
Production of Teaching MateriaU in Develnping Countries by German 
Foundation foi Developing Countries, Oct. 1971, pp. 155-156, 



ETHIOPIA 

Socio* Economic Background 

Ethiopia with a population of about 25 million is a 
middle 'sized African country. About 90% of the population 
still engages in agriculture and pastoral activities mostly 
outside the money economy. Agriculture accounts for about 
60% of the country's GDP. Both the literacy rate and per 
capita public expenditures on education are very low. (See the 
Comparative Education Indicator in Table 1 .) 



9. Information in this section is drawn mainly from the report of Faimy 
" Forero Rodriguez on *Thc Situation of Instructional Materials in 
Colombia" published in Problems of the Promoiion and Production of 
Teaching Materials in Developing Countries by German Foundation for 
Developing Countries, Oct. 1 97 1 . 

o 
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Expenditure on Education 

. Education in Ethiopia is financed by various agencies 
made up of the Central Government, semi-governmental 
agencies, churches, local and foreign private institutions. 
Expenditure for the recurrent costs of primary and secondary 
education (including vocational, technical and teacher train- 
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ing) inacased by about 20% between 1968-69 and 1969-70, 
Expenditures per pupil increased also by about 10%. 

Tible 5 

The division of the Ministry of Education recurrent expenditure 
into teacher and non teacher reiorrents. 



Expenditure 


1970/71 


mniaiy coucaiion 




Salaries 


97% 


Other Expenditure 


3% 


Junior & Senior Secondary Education 




Salaries 


95% 


Other Expenditure 


5% 


Technical and Vocational Education 




Salaries 


80% 


Other Expenditure 


20% 


Teacher Training 




Salaries 


71% 


Other Expenditure 


29% 



Source: IBRD. IDA Mission Report. April 4. 1972. 

The data in Table 5 shows that almost the entire 
recurrent expenditure is for staff salaries.' The rest is made for 
materials and supplies which include: uniforms, stationery and 
office supplies, books, periodicals and films, writing materials, 
drugs and medical supplies, etc. This is not unique to Ethiopia. 
In many other developing countries, on the average over 
80%-90% of the recurrent expenditures are made for staff 
salaries, with very Uttle or nothing reserved for learning 
materials. However, in the Imperial Ethiopian Government 
Budget for the Fiscal Year 1969/70, some allowance is made 
for books, periodicals and films. 

1969/70 

Amt. for books, periodicals & films (In 000 Eth. S) 



Primary Schools 
Junior Sec. Schools 
Senior Sec. Schools 
Technical & Voc. Schools 
Teacher Training Institutes 

for Primary Schools 
Teacher Training Institutes 

for Junior Sec. Schools •» 

Table 6 

Ethiopia: Ministry of Education -Project 
Expenditures (Eth. $ 000), 1975 



830.0 
234,4 
692.8 
248,7 

436,0 

25.0 

ion of Recurrent 
and 1980 





1968/69 
Actual 


J97$/76 
Projected 


1979/80 
Projected 


1 . Primary Education 

2, Junior Secondary Education 


22.998 

1.487 
7,353 


56.662 
«.224 


88.000 
I5.7J9 • 


3. Senjor Secondary Education 

4. Primary Teacher Training 
5«Junior Secondary Teacher Training 

6. Academy of Pedagogy 

7. Other** 


1«,794 
3,795 
1,107 
859i 

12,724 


25,657 
5,023 
1,283 
l,023t 

18,068 


Total 


• 43,069 


J02,J J2 


154.753 


As a of recunent revenue 


1) 


i6 


18 . 


As a ^ of recurrent expenditures 


1 1 


n 


19 



* Including paymcnls (o Peace Corps and Students 1n National Service 

** Including overhead, school administration, grants to autonomous m&dtutions. 

technical and vocational education, contribution to foreign'vcholar^ip programs, etc 
+ For 1975/76. net of foreign assistance; for 1979/80, at full Ethiopioniiation. 
Sourer: IBRD. IDA. Mission Report April 4, 1972. 



INDONESIA 



Socio-Economic Background 

The Republic of Indonesia is the fifth largest couhtry in 
the world with a population of about 121 million (1970). The 
economy is predominantly rural with agricultural production 
contributing to over 50% of the GDR The decad.^ 1960-1970 
was a period of great change in the educational system, mainly 
in the direction of quality improvement. The government has 
worked hard 

1. to improve the quality of primary school level by 
increasing both the quality and quantity of teaching aids and 
use of mass media. 

2. to diversify the forms in the secondary school level to 
include technical and vocational schools. The present 
educational operations are according to the new Five-Year 
Plan (1969/70-1973/74). 

Like other developing countries, Indonesia has a great 
problem in the lack of textbooks and other teaching materials. 
The Indonesian government has therefore launched a great 
program of massive textbook production and distribution on 
both elementary and secondary school levels. Perhaps this 
textbook program is the most exciting program in ;the 
Five-Year Plan. Four main activities in the program are 
manuscript preparation, paper provision, book printing and 
distribution. For the production and distribution of books, the 
Indonesian government has budgeted the following amounts: 

Rp' ^ 1 32,500,000 during 1969/70 

275,000,000 during 1 970/7 1 

343,000,000 during 1971/72 
Rp= 750,500,000'* 

Substantial foreign assistance was used in the implementation 
of the project. 



10. Rp 414 = US $1.00, 

ll.Socprapto, M. *Teaching Material in Indonesia** in Problems of the 
Promotion and Production of Teaching Materials in Developing 
Countries, published by German Foundation for Developing Countries^ 
1971, pp. 148-152. 
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Tible 7 

Indonesii Ministry of Education ind Culture Development 
Budgets 1969/70-1972/73 
(Rp. Millions) 

Five Yr. 
Plan Es- 







1969/70 
Budgeted Realized 


1970/71 
Budgeted Realized 


1971/72 
Budgeted 


1972/73 
Budgeted 


timated 
1969/74 


1. 


Education Sub-sector 
Quality Improve- 
ment in Primary 
Schools 


380 


272 


423 


2 o 


423 


450 


3,348 




Increase in 
Vocational Educa- 
tion in Scc. 
Schools 


309 


168 


442 


285 


442 


1,400 


2,500 




Improvement of 
Technical & Voca- 
tional Education 


2,495 


1,949 


2,165 


K636 


2,173 


* 

2,250 


21,373 




Improvement in 

Teachers' 

Education 


345 


224 


233 


206 


233 


325 


2,621 




Development of 
Higher Ed. 


IJ26 


1,537 


1,739 


1,332 


2,539 


3,000 


15,500 




Expansion of 
Community & 
Adult Ed. 


160 


J 28 


156 


136 


156 


200 


1,742 




Development of 
Education 






155 


133 


155 


230 


6,645 




Sub-Total 


5,415 


4,278 


5.312 


4,109 


6,121 


7,855 . 


53,729 




Culture Sub-Sector 
' Development of 
^ Art Culture 


196 


J 47 


206 


164 


206 


300 


4,305 




Intensification 
of Sports 
Activities 


99 


93 


124 


113 


124 


145 


966 




Sub-Total 


295 


240 


330 


277 


330 


445 


5,271 


3. 


General- 






200 


162 


200 


500 





ToEal(l + 2+3) 5,710 4,518 5,842 4,386 6,651 8,800 59,000 

Source: Development Budgets. Ministry of Education and Culture, various ^'ea/s. 



GRADE I 
Mathematics 
Bahasa Indonesia 
Sub-Total 



tables 

Indonesia Consolidated Textbook Production Schedule 
(In MtlHons of Books) 



Number 

of 
Volumes 

2 
3 



1974/ 
1975 

J 0.05 
10.05 



1975/ 
1976 



1976/ 
1977 



1977/ 
1978 



1978/ 
1979 



3.5P 
3.51 



Total 

10.05 
3.51 
13.56 



GRADE II 

Mathematics 2 - - 1.94* 3.03* 3.I6* 8.13 

Baha^ Indonesia 3 - - - - 3.1 !♦ 3.11 

Sub-Total - - - 1.94 3.03 6.27 i L24 

GRADE III 

Mathematics 2 - - L72* 2.72* 2.84* 7.28 

Bahasa Indonesia 6 23.6 - - ^ — 23.60 

Social Studies 2 7.9 ~ ^ 4.40** .38 12.68 

Sub-Total 31.5 - 1.72 7.12 3.22 43.56 

GRADE IV 

Mathtniatics 2 - - - 1.60* 2.52* 4.12 

Bahasa Indonesia 4 - 14.34 _ _ _ 14 3 

Social Studies 2 - 7.09 - - 7.09 

Science i - - 4.05* - - 4.05 

Sub-Total - - 21,43 4.05 1.60 2.52 29.60 

GRADE V 

Mathematics 2 - - - 1.37* 2.16* 3.53 

Bahasa Indonesia 4 - - .12.48 - — 12.48 

Sodal Studies 2 - - 6.28 - - 6.28 

Science 1 - - 3.3S* — 3.38 

Sub-Total - - ~ 18.76 4.75 2.16 25.67 



GRADE VI 



Mathematics 


2 










.82* 


.82 


Bahasa Indonesia 


4 








7.65 




7.65 


Social Studies 


2 








3.85 




3.85 


Science 


1 










1.95f 


1.95 


Sub-Total 










11.50 


2.77 


14.27 


GRAND TOTAL 




41.55 


21.43 


26.47 


2800 


70.45 


137.90 



• = replacement of worn out books, 
t = new edition of previously issued book. 
= atlas. 



Notes: Specific-grade teachers* guides are included with the student's book for each grade: general teachers* guides 
are included with the student*s book in ihe lowest grade in which that subject is taught. Bahasa Indonesia books 
include both readers and grammars. 

Source: Data compiled by A Tsantis: IBRD/IDA Appraisal Report of Third Education Project. Oct. 1972. 



MALAYSIA 

Socio-Economic Background 

Malaysia is a country with 1 1 million population, with 
about two-thirds of the population living in rural areas. The 
economy is traditionally based in the exploitation of natural 
resources (tin, rubber, tiniber,' and palm oil). GNP, which at 
present is about US $340 per capita, has grown at the rate of 
about 6% annually from 1965 to 1970. 



Education Development 

The Second Malaysian Plan 1971-75 aims at achieving 
the following major goal^: 

1. to strengthen the National Unity 

2. to meet manpower requirements 

3. to provide general education with an adequate 
component of scifence and technology. 

Significant educational developments have taken place in 
Malaysia since 1960. Educational expenditure has increased by 
more than 300%. Enrolbient especially at the second level 
increased by about 300%. Free primary education has been 
extended up to 9 years. 



Expenditure on Education 

Government capital expenditure on education during the 
First Malaysian Plan 1966-70 amounted to M $330 million or 
8% of the total public expenditure. High priority was placed in 
1) improvement of general secondary education (34% of total) 
and 2) expansion of technical education (25%). The Second 
Malaysian Plan still places high priority on the expansion of 
technical schools (about 297% increase over the first plan). 
The teacher training share of the budget has instead decreased 
by about 70% in the Second plan. (See Table 9. Table lU will 
show the distribution of edacationa] expenditure between the 
states and Federal governments.) 



Instructional Materials 

Textbooks and audio-visual equipment -During the 
colonial period Malaysian teaching materials were imported 
■ from En^and. But after independence, in 1960, the Malaysian 
School Curriculum was extensively revised. The government 
also established agencies to take care of the instructional 
materials. These agencies are (1) the Textbook Bureau and (2) 
Audio-Visual Aids Center. These agencies are responsible for 
promoting what textbooks and instri^ctional materials will be 
used in the schools. 

Educational Radio and Television-Thc Malaysian 1972 
Federal Budget has included the following: 

School Broadcasting in 1971 . M SI 00,000 for purchase 
of radio sets (173 radio sets and microphones were 
bought) and in 1972 M $20,000 were provided, mainly 
for schools ia Sarawak. 

Educational Television M $750,000 was allocated for 
the beginning of the program in mid-1972. Another M 
$750,000 was provided for the purch^e of furniture and 
equipment. 

O ' — • ' — 



Table 9 

Malaysia Public Investment on Education and 
Training. 1966-I97S (t4t million) 



Increase/ 

1966-r970 197M975 Decern 
(Actual) (Planned) (In %) 

255.6 448.5 



Ministry of Education 

West MaUysU 213.1 

. Primary Education 48^5 
Secondary Education . 100,7 

Technical Education 10.8 

University 24.4 

Teacher Training 9.7 

Other ^ograms 19.0 

East Malaysia 42. S 

Sabah ' 16.5 

Sarawak 26.0 

Other Agencies 73.8 

Ministry of Labor 0.8 
M.A.R A. Vocational 

Institutes ^ 64.0 
M.A.R.A. Institute of 

Technology \ 9.0 

Total \ 329.4 
Source: Second Malaysian ftany November, 1971 



370.1 

55.1 
154.4 
42.9 
87.0 ' 
3.0 
27.7 

78.4 

36.0 
42.4 

88.8 

4,2.2 
42.9 



+75 

+74 

+14 
+53 
+297 
+262 

+46 

+85 

+ (i8 
+63 

+20 
+362 

-34 
+376 



537,3 



+63 



Table 10 

Distribution of Recurrent Expenditure 
by' Level and Type of Education in Malaysia 
(in thousand MS) 





1969'^ 


70 


1970 


.Central and Lo'cal Administration 


35.000 


8.0 


4i»224 


West Malaysia 








East Malaysia 








Primary Education 


218,910 


50.4 


235,975 


West Malaysia 


1^5,000 




209,000 


East Malaysia 


2^.910 




26.975 


Secondary Education 


99.988 


23.0 


103,498 


West Malaysia 


90,900 




98,000 


East Malaysia 


9,088 




5,498 


Teacher Training 


8,261 ' 




2,168 


West Malaysia 


"6,528 




1,424 


East Malaysia 


1,733 




1,744 


Post Secondary/Higher Education 


33,394 


7.6 


41.872 


West Malaysia 


33,394 




41,872 


East Malaysia 








Other Services 


38,152 


8.7 


46,103 


West Malaysia 


37.724 




42.261 


East Malaysia 


428 




3,842 


Total 


433.705 




471.840 



0.6 



8^/ 



9.7. 



Source: The expenditure budget of the Federal Government, 197,0. 
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NIGERIA 



THAILAND 



Socto-Economk Backhand 

.NTgeria is a West African country with about 68 million 
population growing al the rate of 2 5% per annum Agiiculture 
is (he main.A'onomic scciar. c?l>ploymg over 70% of the labor 
force and. ^tth mining, coninbuies the major 'proportion of 
MgfprMin CNT wIikIi presently is estimated to about US $104 

p 

Throughout the decade 1960 to 1970, Nigeria has 
maintained a- lawet level expenditure on education which is 
estimated al S4:>mewhere between 3% to 3.57c of C N P. This is. 
ho%rtivcf, expected to nv to about 7% during the Plan peruxJ 
• 1970-74. 

The 'finiim'5*9*f/ ^d managcmcnl of prmiary and 
,second4x^;^4?ucatJon m Nigeria lies mainly with the state 
governments- Ihe i^cderai government accounts for only about 
one sjxth of the total expenditure. The Federal government is 
almost solely responsible for the financing of higher education. 

""ttiCte K a^ g?e^^^^ need for the educational planners of 
Nrgena, cspca^ly on the Federal level, to try to even up the 
i^^f'dll ffnanciaJ aJlocatx)ns so as to improve the balance of 
^ Td52::aiKi!X»iJi^,^^^^ within the country 

htttroctsoniBl Maf«tt^ 

' The j 1 920:74 capi taJ expenditure : p?an m education 
allocates a total of abiwil 70,000 Nigerian pounds to both 
•school >t^foadc3strng and audiO'Visual aids. 

Thitie IS very little information so far on textbook 
puh toUtffl iUid distribution. The Franklin Book Program has 
been hdpmg^-m tlK> tnjjmng of Nigerian indigenous publishers 
and. through Tfff5 f^^.'urtr. books of about 30 different titles 
Tiave been pubhshed on Nigerian cultural background. Other 
than ihis, the accumulating problems for It'^tbooks as well as 
■ " other learning materials siill remain to be solved along with 
^fiV tuh*;? pjfii^N fof quality education 




Soci<>-Economk: Background 

Thailand has a pooulation of about 37. 6 million growing 
at an average rate of 3-l7r. Thailand has also a GNP of about 
US Si 63 per capita. Total education expenditure, as a 
percentage of G.D.P., is 4.1% while tofaJ education expendi- 
ture, as a percentage of total national budget has maintained 
An average of about 17% from 1960 to 5971. (Sec Table 1 L) 

The financial responsibility for education rests primarily 
with the central government. Pnmary education is free in 
public schools. Only a nominal fc^ of 200 Baht*^ a year is 
charged for secondary education. 

Table I T 

Gross Domestic Product of Thailand, National Budget 
&nd Toitl Budget for Education 
(Millions US dollars) 





Grovs 




Budget for Education 




Domestic 


National 




As% 


As% 


Fiscal 


Product 


Budget 




of 


of 


Year 


(GDP) 


(NB) 


Amount 


GDP 


NB 


1967 


5.334.9 


924.0 


149,7 


2 8 


16.2 


)96S 




1,063 1 


17 J. 4. 


2 9 


16.1 


.1969 


6 467.1 


1,213 4 


2028 


3.1 


16.7 


1970 




1,364.9 


239.3 


3 3 


17.5 


1971 


7,875.3 


L432.3 


257.5 


3.3 


18.0 



Source BuHctifi of the UNESCO Regional Office for tducalion m 
Asia, Vol Vi, N-jml>er 2. March 1972. p 198 



One special characteristic of budget allocations to 
different school levels is that they are determined by the 
Budget BuTcaxi in the Prime Min/ster's Office. Thus, fund 
allocations to different levels of education are primarily the 
result of dite^t negotiations between the Budget Bureau and 
individual departments. 

Instructional Materials 

As yi many other developing countries, the major 
component of the recurrent expenditure -is the teachers' 
salaries. Not more than' 2% of the recurrent expenditure is 
allocated to teaching materials, thus leaving more than 60% of 
all primary school teachers and pupils with insufficient 
teaching aids and textbooks.* 

However the Thailand Government, with the assistance 
of foreign grants, e g., UNESCO. UNICHJ^, USOM, USIS, and 
US Peace Corps, has been making significant efforts to solve 
this problem of the scarcity of learning materials. The use of 
educational technology (radio and T.V ) has been increasing 
-sigmtkantly, with over 7.000 elementary and secondary^ 
schools using the broadcast programs in English, * Social 
Studies, and Music. But it 15. very difficult to get information 
on how much the Tliailand government allocates to books and 
other Icarnmg nialerjals 



12 f^20H - US SI 00 

1 r Sec ihc IBRD/IDA MivMon apptai^wil report on Tluiland. Aug. 31, 
1972 
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Conduston and Policy Recommendations 



One can ri^tly argue that limited resource availability 
results in very little investment in education. But it is^also true 
that ineflicient over-all planning for economic development 
can be a substantial contributing factor. It is, therefore, 
necessary for planners to consider the following: 

L Economic development goals and educational ob- 
jectives must be integrated for an efficient resource allocation. 

X Serious considerations must be^ given to<the matter of 
quality and relevance of education to the national needs. < 

3. Given the pressure of competing claims on Ijmitad 
available resources and the need for qualitative improvement 
of education, there is a great need for a more broadly based, 
realistic, and strategic education planning. 

This recommended pl^n is basecf on both balanced and 
unbalanced growth investment models of Nurske'* and 
Hirschman.^' It is a plan wliich does not f^vor one strategy 
to the entire neglect of t^e other. In the case of educational 
planning, there is a need for a balanced combination of both. 
In some national plans emphasis is laid first ^ ;ill on the 
construction of the economy's infrastructure by investing in 
such things as transportation, and communications, water, 
power, and public safety. Then upon this can be laid the 
superstrurture of well chosen investment projects, not on an 
indiscriminate but on a discriminate level, and considering 
both backward and forward "linkages."^ ^ 

Educational planning can benefit by following the same 
procedure. Pre-primary and ^nimary school levels are the 
tinportant structure and foundation of a]l educational 
development^. This is the stage at which some tactful teachers 
discover the varieties of the childrens* talents. Some of these 
important talerits are 4ost or wasted because the children have 
not had the opportunity to go to school in the first place. This 
is why, at this lower level, education must becdme a national 
concern and not,* as in some cases, left to the parents- 
Commenting on this issue centuries ago, Adam Smith' had 



this to say: 

The acquistion of such talents, (the acqiiired ^nd useful 
abilities of all the inhabitants or members of the society) 
by the nuintenanco of the acquirer during his education, 
study, or apprenticeship, always costs a real expense, 
which is a capital fixed and realized, as it were, in his 
person. Those talents, as they make a part of his fortune, 
so do they likewise of that of the society to which he 
belongs. 

Pre-primary and post-primary stages can be followed by other 
stages where there is also great need for selectivity of what 
forms are needed to give priority consistent with the national 
'growth plans and skill requirements. By previous stages serving 
as preparatory grounds for the further stages, the a<)vantages 
of backward, and forward linkages are gained 

It is of course also true that, in planning, different 
countries may have different goals and different means of 
achieving them. But it is important to add the following advice 
of Mr. Obafemi Awolowos: 

It is of extreme importance to re-emphasize that the sole 
end for wlvich this edifice is sought to be erected is the 
Welfare of the entire masses of our people, without a 
singie exception. The practice is all too common for 
economists and planners to draw a line between so-called 
economic objectives and non-economic goals and to 
treat purely social objectives such as education and 
health as non-economic. This is a gross and enormous 
misconception. 1 hold two propositions to be axiomatic, 
namely: that man is the Alpha and Omega, the only 
dynamic means and the sole end, of all earthly human 
activities; and that any development plan is a failure, 
which falls short of benefiting every member of society 
in accordance with his deed or need as the case may 
be.''« 
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The use of educational materials in the primary and 
secondary school programs of the developing countries, 
generally speaking, is extremely limited. Secondary schools are 
somewhat better supplied than the primary; yet, primary 
schools are the only institutions of formal education with 
which the masses make contact. Formal educational programs 
in most developing countries have been subject to large 
expansions of enrollment in the last 20 years. It is everywhere 
evident that formal education implies the presence of a teacher 
for each group of 20 to 60 students, and it is likewise generally 
agreed that formal education takes place in a schoolhouse. 
Teachers may be unqualified and schoolhouses may be 
dilapidated, but education occurs only as someone designated 
^teacher** works with students in something called a 
^^schoolhouse.** The only additional absolute requirement is 
that the schoolhouse have chairs or benches, and some kind of 
slate or blackboard-a. minimum, that is, of furniture and 
equipment. Once teacher, building, and a bit of furniture are 
provided^ no terribly strong compulsion exists, not at the 
primary level anyway, to see that teachers and students have 
educational materials with which to work. And the opening up 
of educational opportunities to the masses has proceeded for 
the most part without the benefit of such materials. 

Primary and secondary teachers now working in the 
developing countries received their own formal education 
under conditions in which good textbooks, workbooks, 
science materials, etc., were usually not available. Most 
students and their families do not expect to find the lower 
schools supplied with any substantial amount of materials. 
Hence, we probably cannot expect to see an upsurge of 
popular demand for mass distribution of, say, textbooks or for 
large-scale expan<lion of educational television, since it is 
assumed by the public that these devices are not necessary 
components of formal education. Improvements in the supply 
of educational materials, accordingly, probably depend upon 
governments revising their priorities with respect to this form 
of educational expenditure. 



I shall try to view that question of relative priority from 
several angles. First, evidence on paucity in present supply of 
educational materials, using data of the two developing 
countries with which I am mo&t familiar, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh, will be reviewed. Second, some arguments on the 
productivity of educational materials in programs of formal 
education in the developing countries wiH be offered. Third, I 
shall attempt to describe two major project's in the distribution 
of educational materials: Textbook supply in Indonesia and 
educational television in Ivory Coast. Fourth, brief observa- 
tions about the possible uses of educational materials in 
non-formal education will be made. Last, 1 shall try to frame 
some questions about appropriate strategy in the production, 
distribution, and use of educational materials. 



I. Educational Materials in the Schools of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh 

Let us confine our attention to primary education. In 
both Pakistan and Bangladesh, most primary education is 
provided in the public sector (in Bangladesh, this statement 
does not apply to schooling above the primary level). In 
1968-69, recurring exp)enditures per student per year in 
Pakistan in primary schools was Rs. 53, of which Rs. 49 wa5 
taken up in personnel costs. At the official rate of exchange, 
these figures translate into $11.15 and $10.30, leaving $0.85 
per student per year for all non-pe/sonnel items, including 
educational materials. Between 1961-62 and 1968-69, ex- 
penditures per student on non-personnel costs fell by 22 
percent, while personnel expenditures per student rose by 19 
percent.' (It may be noted that the use of the nonofficial rate 
of exchange would cut the dollar estimates-not, of course, the 
estimates of percentage .change— approximately in lialf.) 

I.Charles S. Benson, finance of Education' Training and Related 
Services in the Public Sector^ Islamabad, Planning Commission, 
Government of Pakistan, 1970, pp. 74-77. 
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For the Province of Punjab, 1970 figures have recently 
become >^vailable. This is a large and progressive area of 
Ptkisttri, the public primary institutions in the Province 
enrolled 1,340,000 students in 1970. Recurring expenditures 
per student were reported as Rs. 51, which equals 
approximately SS.00 at the devalued rate of exchange 
(expenditures per student in non -governmental primary 
schools was even lower). The 1970 estimates do not reveal the 
proportion of expenditure laid out for personnel services, but, 
instead, they give information on school-owned equipment 
and materials. Thus, for 37,600 teachers in government 
schools, there were 37,800 bJackboarcis, 26,900 teacher's 
tables, 17,400 cabinets, and 7,100 clocks. The average value of 
library books plr student was Rs. 0.82 (8 cents) and the 
average value per student of sport goods, science equipment, 
and agricultural implements v/as Rs. 1 .58 (16 cents).^ 

In Bangladesh, recurring expenditures per student per 
yetr in 1966-67 at the primary level were Rs. 15, of which 82 
^ percent was spent on personnel costs. Non*personneI expendi* 
tures in East Bengel, then, were Rs. 1.3 per student as 
compared with Rs. 4.0 in Pakistan. Assuming one*third to have 
been devoted to instructional materials, we arrive at an 
estimate of Rs. 0.4 for such outlay (equal to 8 cents at the 
official rate of exchange at the time).^ 

By no means are all educational programs in Pakistan 
and Bangladesh so meagerly financed. University education in 
1966-67 in Pakistan was absorbing Rs. 2,900 per student per 
year in recurring expenditures (not counting foregone income) 
and in Bangladesh, Rs. 1,400. In other words, costs per 
student at the apex of the educational pyramid were running 
some 60 to 100 times greater than at the base * Speaking just 
of equipment, 1 have seen Rs. 500,000 rworth of 2ur 
conditioning equipment installed in a polytechhiq in Pakistan 
at a time when the nearest employment for air Conditioning 
technicians was 860 miles distant. Now, these countries cannot 
afford expensive primary education (they musi live, with the 
nineteenth century British slogan that "primary eauqation 
shall be cheap or efficient'*-meaning ''effective,'Mn American 
usage), but one can raise a question about the wisdom of 
internal allocations leading to such high cost programs in 
higher education at the time when instructional materials were 
almost noh-existent at the lower. 

I do not have what I regard as reliable information about 
household purchases of instructional materials in Pakistan or 
lBangla()jssh, but information is available for India. Since the 
educational systems of India » Pakistan » and Bangladesh display 
many similarities, these estimates are worth noting in the 
present context. We have low estimates and high estimates for 
J965*66. For the first three years of schooling (m* primary 
institutions) the low estimate for household expenditures on 
textbooks is Rs. 0.58 ($0.08) and the high estimate is Rs. 
20.97 (S2.7/). For stationery, the corresponding figures are 
Rs. MO ($0.14) and Rs. 1 1 .34 (51 .49). As the Report of the- 
Indian Education Commission states, "It will be seen from the 



2. Namdar Khan» et ol. Elementary Education Facilities in the Pun/ab: 
A Statute Study ^ Lahore, Education Department, Government of the 
Punjab, 1972, pp. 14, 4M7, 54-55. 

3. Benson* Ibid. 

4. Ibid. •* 



above (figures) that parents are required to incur very heavy 
expenditure . . . Consequently, only a small proportion of 
children have all the books at the beginning of the school 
year ... not infrequently, a -proportion of students have no 
books at all."' 

Plainly, in considering expenditures on instructional, 
materials in primary education of Sotith Asia, we are dealii^g 
witii orders of small magnitude. The most favorable 
description I can make is this: ihe modal primary student has 
one book in total (not one book for each of his subjects), a 
wooden board^ serve as slate, and access to a cupboard, 
along with his 20-60 classmates, that contains about a dozen 
school-owned volumes. Some developing countries are better 
off than this and some are worse.* 

M. Argunwnts on the ProductWity of Educatronal Material in 
Early Schoofing 

These arguments must necessarily be provisional. Even in 
the United States, where it is possible to describe educational 
programs closely and where it is feasible to conduct elaborate 
forms of computer-based analyses, it has not been possible yet 
to determine the relativi? effectiveness of alternative forms of 
educational expenditures-whether, for example, it is better to 
reduce class size*or hold class size constant and a^d a certain 
number of hoiys of television instruction in the school 
curriculum. Furthermore, there is no one single pattern of. 
educational provision in the developing countries. We take, 
however, the following features as being fairly common. 1) 
Primary school programs an^ characterized by high rates of 
student wastage and repetition. Wastage commonly is in the 
order of 50 percent over the wimary school years, and in the 
early years of the school program 20 percent of the students 
are' likely to be repeaters.'' 2 ) Class size in the eariy years is, 
likely to be large -50 to 60 students per teacher -Avhile in the 
higher primary years it is likeiy to be^ considerably smaller. 3) 
Even so, numbers of potential students must wait their turns 
and enter school at relatively advanced ages. 4) Absenteeism 
and periods of prolonged absence of students are common, 
especially in rural areas. The longer stretches of absence 
frequently are related to crop planting and harvesting. 5) 
Urban teachers are likely to be more highly trained than 
teacherrin rura) schools. 6) Yet, in general, the pattern of 
teacher trainL ig is hierarchical, in that primary teachers do not 
stiidy beyond middle secondary years, secondary teachers do 
not study beyond intermediate college, etc.® 7) Instruction is 
ordinarily condiicted in such a way that the teacher and all the 



5. Ministry of Education, Government of India, Report of the 
Education Commission, 1964-66, New Delhi, 1966, \i. M3. 
6. 1 do not enter here the question of quality of educational materials, 
though some of the discussion later bears on the point. However, one 
survey on the question of quality of instrucUonal materials reported it 
to be generally low. See Mazhural Haque, 77ie Education in East 
Pakistan Research Project, Dacca, Institute of Education and Research, 
1970, pp. 216-219. 

7. Louis Emmerij, Education, Human R^spurces and Development in 
Argentina, Paris, Organization of Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
mcnt» 1967, Chapter n. 

8. Namdar Khan, op.: cit., pp. 23-^6. ^ 
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students are working on the same topic at the same time. A 
class is not split up into groups of Audents who are dealing 
with material at higher and lower levels of difficulty. Rote 
learning is the standard form of instruction and students are 
expected to copy down what the teacher says and what is 
written on the blackboard. 8) Concern is frequently expressed 

' about the quality of instruction, especially in fields of science 
and mathematics. Sometimes it is said that students develop 
insufficiently the capacity to engage in intellectual work on 
their own initiative. 

In these circumstances, written materials, i.e., textbooks, ' 
workbooks, teachers' manuals, pamphlets, reference books, 
and the like, would appear to carry the following productivity- 
increasing possibilities: 

First, it should be possible to conduct instruction in 
primary school grades more easily in smaller groups. That is, 
since each student would have material with which he could , 
work, either alone or with a small number of his fellow 
students, the teacher could turn his attention alternately from 
one group to another. The teacher, thus, would not be the sole 

*. focus of instruction; hence, he would not be required to deal 
with alV of the students all of the time. Such instruction would 
offer the following benefits: ; 

(a) Students could progress through the material 
more nearly in accordance With their individual 
capacities. Hence, fast students could complete primary 
instruction a year or two earlier than they might 
otherwise . do. Acceleration would reduce costs per 
primary school completer. It might also reduce wastage 
by decreasing the amount of boredom suffered by bright 
students when they are confined to whole-class, 
lock-step instruction. This is especially important when 
students enter school- for ihe first time at notably 
different ages— older students need to have the oppor- 
tunity to progress faster or they will drop out. 

(b) Because not all students in a class would any 
"longer be required to work at the same level of 

proficiency, the need for repeating classes (or years) 
would be reduced. Automatic promotion, that is, could 
more easily become a reality. Reduction of number of 
repeaters would reduce costs of primary school 
completers. Moreover, by cutting the number of 
repeaters in the first few years, additional numbers of 
* students could be accommodated and progress toward 
universal primary education could be achieved without 
imposing an intolerable burden on the country for 
construction of new primary schools. 
'Second, the availability of materials of instruction helps 
assure that teachers and headmasters have in mind suitable 
standards of progress for their students— neither too demand- 
ing nor too slack. Suitable standards applied in the classroom 
should help reduce wastage and repetition of grades. 

Third, if books are available for home use, they help 
students to keep up to date in-their work even when their 
pattern of attendance is not as good as one would like it to be. 
Since it is the students from low-income households who are 
likely to be most irregular in attendance and since it is only 
»the primary grades of .the formal education system that 
represent an organized, search for talent amongst poor youth in 
developing countries, this contribution of texts could be of 



importance in improving the operation of the educational 
system as a screening mechanism. 

Fourth, since it has been claimed that teachers in 
developing countries are loath to depart from patterns of rote 
teaching and since it may be assumed that one reason for such 
behavior is the feeling that they are basically unprepared to 
answer questions of any depth from students, the availability 
to the teacher cf reference materials might so improve the 
teacher's confidence that he would accept questions from 
students and, in general, take up a more intellectually 
challenging mode of instruction. Assuming that creating an 
atmosphere of inquiry in the classroom is a valid objective, the 
degree of success, one may surmise, will be strongly affected 
by the types of texts, reference materials, «tc., that are at 
hand, ^ 

Fifth, curriculum revisions can be accomplished cheaply 
and in gradual steps by issuing pamphlets that serve either to 
update textbooks or propose appropriate changes in teaching 
methods. 

Sixth, the amount of time spent by students in copying 
notes could be reduced, at the same time that the student 
could be presented with an even larger number of exercises to 
complete than the teacher could dictate to him. 

Television would offer some of these same advantages 
but would fail to offer others, such as allowing group 
instruction more easily to take place.' On the other hand, 
television more than written materials would open a wider 
worid to students and might serve especially well to stimulate 
their interests. Television* seenis particularly useful when 
language instruction must be conducted in a foreign tongue 
and when at the same time teachers are themselves not very 
adept in the foreign language. Television seems to have strong 
possibilities, moreover, in ihe training and re-training of 
teachers. 

It is not at all impossible to imagine that having more 
and better instructional materials available »n the developing 
nations could raise the productivity of teachers, on the 
average, by 20 to 30 percent. Taking into account the large 
size of primary and secondary school systems in those nations, 
thi> would represent a tremendous gain in real educational 
efficiency. 

Yet, the arguments thus presented stand aside from the 
main consideration, namely, that when teachers and head- 
masters and inspectors themselves have not had the benefit, 
alas, of thorough education, materials of instruction offer the 
only available means in the short run to increase* the amount 
of knowledge laid before students. On the other hand, to 
accept^fatalistically the goal of gradual long run improvement 
(as being the only attainable possibility) is to turn away from 
the reality of how far distant the "long run" may be, given the 
continuing pressures of enrollment on the educational systems 
of the developing countries, pressures which have their own 
roots in rates of population increase that are substantially out 
of control. 



III. Th6 Textbook Program In Indonesia 

As of 1^70, Indonesia had a population of 121 million 



persons, of vAxom 99 million were said to live in rural areas.' 
There were 2,560 school districts in the country, and these 
districts enrolled 13.4 million primary school students. 
Primary school enrollment amounted to 77 percent of the 7 to 
12 age group (while secondary represented only 13 percent of 
tlie 13 to li8 age group and higher, 1.9 percent of the 19 to 24 
age group). Pubhcly financed educational services consumed 
20 percent .of the revenue receipts of the govemmeQ,t. Direct 
costs per student per year borne byPgovemment over all 
sector$*of the educational system are estimated to be $6.75, 
one of the world's lowest figures. Public sector primary 
educational expenditures amounted to 1.8 percent of Gross 
Domestic Prodoct, while parents' contributions in fee support 
added another 0.8 percent. 

Direct public sector expendit*ircs per student per year in 
the primary schools I estihiate to be $5.87; fees paid by* 
parents add another $1.50 to $2.00! Books, supplies,^ and 
transport jnust also be. paid by pirents. Textbooks sell at 
$0.25 to $0.40 each. Supplies, books and transport cost the 
typical family about $1 .00 to $1 .20, making total direct costs, 
public and private, amount to somewhere in the range of 
$8.35 to $9.10 a student, of which a third is borne by parents. 
In a country where landless laborers earn 7 cents to 13 cents a 
day Where they may be able to find work only half a year, 
household expenses of primary education are extremely high. 
School costs appear to represent 10 percent of riiral household 
income for each child in school.' 

Plans for expansion of the primary education system are 
impressive. Enrollment in Grade I is to grow at 4.5 percent 
annually (as against national population growth of 2.5 
percent), reaching saturation^ of the 7 year old cohort by 1979. 
fiy 1979, it is estimated th^t the primary student population 
will be 19.1 million. In 1970, there were 348,000 primary 
school teachers of whom only 25 percent were qualified (3 
years of schooling beyond junior secondary). Not counting 
replacement demand, 148,000 new primary teachers will be 
needed by 1979. Public expenditures on primary education are 
estimated to rise from approximately Rs. 60 billion, including 
both recurrent and developmental outlays in 1970 71 to Rs.. ' 
145- 170 billion in 1978-79, at which level public primary costs 
would represent 3.1 to 3.6 percent of GDP. 

Between 1968 and 1971, $10.7 million in foreign aid for 
education was received by Indonesia. Four hundred ten 
thousand dollars was provided by Ford Foundation to support 
the National Assessment of Education. The project identified 
priorities in educational development and, in regard to primary 
education, special concern was voiced about textboo}c supply 
and about teacher classroom techniques. As already indicp^d, 
most teachers in Indonesia* lack qualifications of training. 
Texts are scarce-on the average, it is estimated that a class of 
some 40 to 60 students would have, in total, five language 
books and three to four arithmetic boks. » 

Thus, in 1969, Canada and Unicef began to provide 
assistance in textbook production and distribution. By the end 
of 1971, $3.4 million had been made available by these two 



9.1 am indebted to Mr. M^ts Hultin and his colleagues at the . 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development for assistance 
in this and the following section the paper. They arc in n<x way- 
responsible for any statements of fa<f{ or interpretation, however. 



sources and as of May 1972, 27 million textbook volumes had 
been produced and distributed. The objectives of the initial 
program mi^t be listed as follows: To raise the standard of 
instruction by providing a text for each student in each main 
subject in all grades, to assist poor children in their school 
work by making the distribution of textbooks free; to see that 
geographic areas not served by commercial publishers were 
provided, with books; to achieve low unit cost by mass 
production; to see that the functions of manuscript deve|pp* 
ment and field evaluation of manuscripts were propedy carried 
out. It is understood that over 20 times more resources' are 
now spent on primary text production and distribution than 
are spent on university books. » > " 

It is now estimated that an additional 174 million books 
are needed. Canada and Unicef will provide paper for 36 
million during 1972 to 1974. World Bank will -finan9e the 
supply of 138 million during 1974-1979. This sum is ttroken 
down as follows: New texts, 98 million; revisions, 9.4 million, 
replacement, 30.5 million. Indonesian language texts are to be 
made available for each student grade 1-6, as are the math 
texts. Social studies are to be prepared for each student, grades 
3-6 and science, grades 4-6.^^ ^ - 

Costs of production per text is estimated at 1 1 cents, on 
the average. Estimated life of> texts is set at six years. Books 
are to be used by students only in school ^C'during class 
time''). Since many Indonesian schools operate on double 
shifts, the books would be used twice in a given day. 
Therefore, costs per student per year are low and appear to be 
considerably less than the former level of costs of books in the 
country.. 

On^ serious prdblem is that many teachers in Indonesia 
are not familiar, apparently, with the use of textbooks. Hence, 
the World Bank is placing major emphasis on the training of 
teachers in such use. It is intended to provide training for 
350,000 teachers over a six year period. CHdactic material will 
be prepared, related to texts coming into use. Teachers are 
expected to. make fortnightly visits to a centrally located 
primary school in each of the 2,560 school districts. These 
meetings will feature discussions on preparing lesson plans; 
further, teachers will* be encouraged to construct simple 
teaching aids. Moreover, there are to be two to three {lay 
training sessions three^ times a year in each school district, 
conducted by 105 mobile training units. Lastly, each teacher is 
to be provided a "teacher aid kit,** at a value of SSS, of which 
25 percent represents paper, cloth, and glue that will require 
replacement annually.^ ^ 

Much of the success of the textbook venture may hinge 
on the effectiveness of the teacher training program! Members 
ot the . mobile training units are to receive monthly salaries of 
Rp. 20,000 to 25,000 a month, which is some four to five 
times as much as the ordinary primary school teachers earn. 
Hence, it should be possible to attract qualified persons to the 
teacher training programs. Estimated cost of teacher training 
per trainee is $65. 

I>istribution of costs for textbook production under the 
Wodd Bank program (138 million volumes), and for costs of 
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curriculum development and teacher training are as shown in 
Table L 

Table 1 

Cost of Primary School Textbook Production 
and Related Activities, Indonesia 



(millions of U.S. S) 








Local 


Foreign 


Total 


Curricular Development 


.3 




.3 


Textbook Production 


5.5 


10.4 


15.9 


Textbook Paper » 


.5 


9.1 


9.6 


Teacher Training 


16.1 


1.8 


17.9 


Project Evaluation 


. .1 


.3 


.4 


Technical Assistance 


.1 


.4 


.5 


Contingencies 


5.8 


4.1 


* 9.9 


Total 


27.9 


17.0 


44.9 



Continuing annual costs from 1978-79 onward are 
estimated as follows: $3.3 million for textbook production 
and teacher training ($4.5 million' when major revisions are 
under way); $1.5 miUion recurrent costs on teacher aid kits: a 
total o/, say, $4.8 million in ordinary years. Rounded, this is 
Rp. 2 billion, or 1.3 percent of estimated public expenditures 
on primary education in 1978-79. This is mainly new public 
expenditure, in that prior to the textbook program the 
government did^ot much concern itself with materials of 
instruction \f\ the lower grades. Hence, this 1.3 percent of the 
budget could be said to represent a 13.0 percent increase in 
nonsalary costs of education. On the other hand, 1.3 percent 
of the public primary school budget is less than the 1 .8 
percent increase in costs if teachers' pay over the whole six to 
seven year period went up by only 2 percent more than 
anticipated. 



IV. Instructional Television in Ivory Coast 

On November 27, 1970, the World Bank made a loan of 
$11.0 million for instructional television in Ivory Coast and 
associated endeavors in a project at total cost of $19.2 million. 
Tlie loan covers a period from late 1970 to June 30, 1974. The 
instructional television component of the project is now in 
partial operation. Fifty staff members are engaged in 
producing programs: eighteen in French language; four in 
mathematics; seven in science and others in assorted fields.^ 
Four hundred and seventy classrooms have been equipped 
with two television sets and two sets of batteries (batteries are 
supplied even where electric power is available because of 
frequent power break-downs). Six nfiaintenance teams are at 
work, with the intent that one team visit each television school 
once a month. 

The above estimates, as well as those that follow, are 
drawn from information made available in April 1972. As of 
that time, it appeared that 21,(X)0 students were receiving 
television instruction, and that some 70,0(X) were to be so 
covered in the current academic year. The instructional 
television operation was begun in grade 1. It is gradually to be 
extended upward through the primai*y years. It is expected 
that 215 hours of programs a year will be broadcast, including 



50 hours of teacher training. Originally, ••pedagogical 
spectaculars" were to be shown on various topics of 
instruction in various years of the school program; to the 
present, however, much of the programming for teacher 
training (but not for primafy education itself) has been of ihe 
••chalk and talk** style. Television programs are broadcast in 
ten minute spots, distributed throughout the school day, with 
the teacher working from the television content in the 
intervening spaces of the school day. For example, under the 
1971-72 arrangements, there was ITV language from 8:40 to 
8:50 in the morning, ITV basic education from 9:10 to 9:20, 
ITV language again from 9:30 to 9:40, ITV mathematics from 
10:20 to 10:30, etc. 

This very modern, technological approach to primary 
education exists in a country that displays, inter alia, the 
'following characteristics. Per capita income as reported in 
1969 was $250. Educational expenditures were $10 per capita, 
representing approximately 4.0 percent of Gross Domestic 
Product. Public educational expenditures absorbed 18 percent 
of governmental revenues. Literacy rate was 9 percent. The age 
group 6 to 11 numbered 925,(X)0 in 1967, of whom 44 
percent were reported to be in primary schools. The age group 
12 to 18 numbered 665,(XX) of whom 16 percent were 
reported to be in primary schools and 6 percent in secondary. 
The target for 1975 is for 70 percent of the 6 to 1 1 age group 
to be in primary school, (Dnly 20 percent of technical, 
suj)ervisory, and professional positions are held by Ivorians, 
and the country now seeks to replace foreigners in such high 
level posts with nationals. Total population is 4.6 million and 
growth in population is 3.3 percent per annum. Growth in 
GDP is about 8 percent. Seventy-five percent of the active 
population works in agriculture. 

Primary education d^^-^fOicted v/lth a hi^ rate of 
repetition-41 percent of sixtA ^^*S4-^HttdilTOen\^^i^^ recent 
years has been repeaters. Forty three percent drop out during 
the course of the primary sequence. Some 60 percent of 
primary school teachers are unqualified. Instruction through- 
out the primary grades is in French. Recurrent costs are 
relatively high, as compared with other developing nations— 
^$54 a student in the primary grades. Recurrent expenditures 
on primary education in 1967 were Franc CFA 5.6 billion out 
of a Ministry of Education total of Franc CFA 8.8 billion. 
Recurrent expenditures on education grew at an average 
annual* rate of 1 L5 percent between 1961 and 1967. Capital 
expenditures between 1961 and 1967 amounted to Franc CFA 
6.8 billion, of which 20 percent, or Franc CFA 1.36 billion, 
was spent on primary schools. 

By 1980, it is anticipated that 710,000 primary school 
students will be served by instructional television. Tliis would 
be 51.0 percent of the age group 6 to 11 in that year. 
Recurring cost in 1980 is estimated as $3.3 million, excluding 
replacement of receivers (which are to be replaced every five 
years). This would be $4.65 a student, and the figure is 6.5 
percent of estimated recurring cost per student in 1980-$71. 
Capital costs over a 10 year period are estimated at S15 
million, roughly half of the capital budget for all Ivorian 
education from 1961 to 1967. These cost figures appear to be 
relatively high. How can they be justified? i 

In documents supporting a World Bank loan for ITV in 
Ivory Coast, the costs are justified on the basis that ITV will 



reduce average time per primary school completer from 12.5 
years to 5.5 years an^ that 5.5 years (average) of schooling will 
have a content cqui'.'alent of 8.5 years. The average cost of a 
primary school completer under the stated assumptions would 
fall from $890 to $390. If 710,000 students are served, it is 
then estimated that the rate of return on investment in ITV 
would be in the order of 35 percent. 

A secondary justification is in respect to teacher 
training. It is assumed that three years of instruction of 
teachers by television is equivalent to one year of full-time 
training. Because pay of teachers is relatively high-$l,900 a 
year-the direct and indirect cost of conventional teacher 
training is quite large-it is estimated to be $3,140 a teacher 
trained. I have not been able to isolate the teacher training 
component of ITV but ITV clearly saves $1,900 per-teacher- 
trained in indirect costs. If the program, moreover, can be 
justified in the first instance by its return in the education of 
primary students, then the system Is bound to offer net savings 
in the training of teachers. 

As in the case of the textbook program in Indonesia, 
there is fhus a link between ITV in Ivory Coast and teacher 
training. An effort will be made to raise the percentage of 
qualified teachers to 80 percent by sometime in the second 
half of the decade. Moreover, expansion of physical facibties 
for pre-service * training of teachers is integrated with the 
building of ITV studios and the program development center. 
Partly, the new facibties are to supply the country with 
newly-trained teachers (much of teacher-training- through- 
television is for upgrading of teachers already employed, most 
of whom are unqualified in the formal sense); however, 210 
teachers are to be trained in a three-year program which will 
emphasize instruction through television. Presumably, these 
persons will serve in a newly-staffed inspectorate. 

There are more fundamental arguments in support of the 
Ivory Coast approach, though they are, in my opinion, highly 
speculative. 1) Technology carries values, but, assuming it is 
important to preserve and strengthen local values, the more 
effective means may be the concentration of instruction in the 
ac ?s, verbal and otherwise, of indigenous teachers. ITV allows 
for continuity and order in verbal instruction in a situation 
where the. turnover of regular teachers is itself very high. 2) 
Assuming it is important that primary education serves the 
function of development of the local community, at the 
expense, somewhat, of the development of thQ individual. 
Then, coilective work by students in school may be more 
important as a pedagogical process, than individualized 
instruction (as the term is underjtood^ western societies) 
would be. The freedom to experiment with small group 
learning that the availability of textbooks implies could be 
dysfunctional, that is, in a country where students need to be 
brought together from their diverse linguistic and cultural 
backgrounds, in order that they be able to engage in collective 
activity as adults. 

Two problems have appeared in the program. First, costs 
are proving to be higher than initially stated. Between 
November 1969 and June 197K for example, cost estimates of 
ITV and related teacher training appear to have risen by 17' 
percent. It is ppssible that cost overruns may be a temporary 
phenomenon. There is some reason to suspect that some of the 
physical equipment was put to non-instructional use in the 



early days of the project. Moreover, introduction of ITV was 
accompanied by a kind of ••paper blizzard" of supporting 
pedagogical materials, not all of which may have been 
necessary for the success of the venture. Secondly, since this 
program is a relatively high cost endeavor, its justification 
requires evidence of positive effects on productivity in the 
primary schools. As of now, no system of pedagogical 
evaluation has been established. 

V. Instructional Materials and Non-Formal Education 

There is increasing interest in developed and developing 
countries alike about the potential of non-formal education. 
We mention here only the case of developing nations. In Mali, 
there is underway a program to help farmers become literate in 
matters of immediate concern: how to measure the size of 
one's fields and the change therein when erosion occurs; how 
to compute cash yield of a given amount of crop priced at a 
certain* 'market rate (illiterate farmers often feel they are being 
cheated and, indeed, sometimes they are); how to calculate the 
proper time to plant different crops in accordance with the 
given year's weather cycle; how to measure appropriate 
amounts of fertibzcx, water and pesticides for new seed 
varieties; how to calculate the amount of interest one must 
pay for cash advanced on crops, etc. The benefits are clear and 
fairly immediate. In contrast, it will be a long time before the 
primary education system of Mali itself produces cohorts of 
literate farmers. 

This kind of program can be more successful if farmers 
are able to see and find their way through easy exercises in a 
workbook and they are able to examine a workbook in their 
homes at their leisure. Cost of production of such workbooks, 
as well as costs of production of a newsletter about 
agricultural conditions written in the simplest possible 
language, would be very small. 

In Thailand, there is an interesting experiment in Mobile 
Trade Training Schools. These instit\itions are not actually on 
wheels. Instead, they use "found space" in towns and villages 
to set up programs of instruction in simple vocational skills. 
Students (mostly adults) attend on a part-time basis. On such a 
part-time basis, most courses run for a period of five months. 
Once an institution has exhausted demand in its area for 
vocational instructioii, staff moves itself along with its 
equipment to another ' town and begins courses anew. 
Graduation rates run from 50 to 80 percent. Any course, e.g., 
electrical wiring, tailoring, welding, etc., is' offered in two 
shifts of three hours each, with one shift generally being given 
at night. Supplies and materials represent nearly a third of 
recurring costs (not including durable equipment), and are 
eaual to the sums budgeted for salaries of regular staff in the 
program. Preliminary indications are that the program is 
efficiently run. It has shown strong emphasis on allocations for 
instructional materials^ from its beginning.' ' 
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VI. Strategy Questions with Respect to Utilisation of' 
Instructional Supplies 

Lacking reliable information precisely to guide alloca- 
tions of educational resources, I would like to try to suggest a 
series of questions that governments might ask themselves in 
the further development of their educational systems. As 
before, I direct my comments mainly toward primary 
education. 

/. Public Allocations toward Instmcrioml Supplies. As I 
noted at the beginning of this paper, governments in 
developing countries tend to overlook public support for 
instructional materials in the primary grades. The results are 
predictable: few textbooks, etc., in the classroom, poor 
' families sorely pressed to psy for school costs, increased 
pressures toward repetition of grades and toward student 
wastage. Yet, we have seen in the case of Indonesia that 
multiple textbooks for each child, teacher aid kits, and a 
modest amount of teacher training in the use of materials can 
all be provided at approximately one tenth of one percent of 
GDP. This suggests strongly to me that all developing countries 
could well undertake to .mar;e public provision of instructional 
supplies in the primary vades. This implies earmarking of 
public expenditures for the specific purpose of the creation, 
distribution and ustf of instructnn?! materials. 

2. The Question of Teach'^r Receptivity toward Use of 
instructional Materials, [t wou d, however, be a waste of 
resources for government to supply materials that teachers 
would not cause students to make use of. Unless teachers are 
interested in seeing the materials become a part of daily 
instruction, students cannot be expected to use texts 
efficiently on their own. Tliis requirement may demand a 
certain basic level of competence in the teacher. Wliere that 
competence does not exist, one may need to employ what 
appears to be (superficially) a more expensive type of 
instructional material, namely, ITV. ITV can be used as a 
substitute for teacher cpmpelcnce. This may be especiaJly 
important in those cases;'* where instruction in the primary 
grades must be carried on in a foreign language. However, it is 
likely that ITV will be more productively used when it serves 
to^complement the work of the teacher rather than to replace 
the teacher's contribution. 

4> In the ordinary case of the developing nations, it would 
seem likely that regular tcaciiers can be properly instructed to 
use textbooks, reference books and workbooks. Wliat is 
unknown is the amount of training necessary (or this purpose. 
The Indonesian policy assumes that a very small amoUnt of 
training will suffice. An alternative approacli would have been 
to introduce the publicly suppUcd textbooks in certain regions 
of the country on a kind of pilot basis and to offer more 
thorougli, intensive training to teachers in new methods of 
Instruction. Areas niiglit be chosen on the basis of those most 
susceptible to growth in social services, for example, 
agricultural development prograi\is, rural electrification ser- 
vices, etc. Tliis approach could have been accommodated' 
within the same size of budgetary allocation as the textbook 
program; it would simply mean spreading initial resources less 
thinly. 

3. Vie Place of Advanced Educational Technology. The 
Ivory Coast example shows th. t it is possible to employ 



electronic transmission of instructional programs throughout 
the school day of the primary student. Even on a large-scale 
plan, however, the program is expensive, as measured in dollars 
of Vecutring cost^ of students per year. It is possible that these 
hi;*hNexpenditures are cost-effective. What is lacking is a system 
of uatV collection to answer questions about cost-effectiveness. 

^Opportunities for Independent Study of Students. I 
sug^stedXthat one of the reasons why wider availability of 
texcbooks tnight be beneficial was that students would be able 
to study on their own outside of school hours. Given patterns 
of irregular Nattendance, such opportunity might reduce 
wastage that isNattributabte to a student's falling behind his 
class because of\nterruptcd schooling. The other side of the 
coin is that indepbidei^t study allows bright or hard>working 
students to move albng more rapidly, with the result that they 
maintain better their\nterest in studies at the same time that 
they save the state money by finishing up more quickly. This 
latter possibility assumes a flexibility, of course, in school 
programs and examination schedules that may not always be 
present. Yet, in the Indonesian case, I noted that publicly 
supplied textbooks are available for use during school hours 
only. This rules out the possibilities I have pointed out just 
above. It would seem clear that the government of Indonesia is 
concerned about loss of textbooks, mutilation, resale, etc. 
These concerns are likely to be high when textbooks are 
provided free of charge. On the other hand, unless textbooks 
are provided free of charge to poor households, the possible 
advantages of reducing wastage among low-income students 
and of making the educational system function more 
effectively in its screening or sorting processes are aborted. 

^ In the case of Ivory Coait, introduction of instructional 
materials in the form of ITV serves to make the school day 
more rigid and unjform for all students, rather than less. It 
would seem that Ivory Coast achieves the stereotype of the 
Napoleonic ideal of instruction, namely, that each student 'in 
each grade be studying precisely the same topic at any given 
second in the school day all over the nation, though some 
measure of individual work can, of course, still be arranged if 
teachers desire. 

5. Information for Revision of Instructional Material. 
Taking account of the pedagogical significance of instructional 
materials, it is astounding that so little information is obtained 

* to guide their revision. As the developing nations take action 
to provide instructional materials for the first time in their 
primary schools, it is entirely appropriate that they overcome 
this deficiency in their own setting. Nothing esoteric is 

Jmplied. It' would be a fairly simple matter for teachers to 
report (briefly) on a daily or weekly basis which passages of 
which books were being successfully used and which passages 
were unclear and were giving difficulty. 

I close with a few sentences on instructional materials 
for secondary schools. I think that quality and variety of 
riiaterials become more important as one moves up the grades. 
Whereas all materials for primary schools might best be 
produced in the given country and whereas most secondary 
texts might likewise be indigenous, it might be a good thing to 
make some use of adaptations of foreign texts. On the other 
hand, major shifts in type of instruction in, say, mathematics 
or science should surely be avoided, as should fadism in the 
selection of foreign texts generally. Lastly, I would tKink that 
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requirements for teacher training in the use of any new 
instructional materials should be dealt with more intensively at 
th^^ secondary level than the primary, at least in our present 
stage of pedagogical knowledge. 
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In Africa, in Ga language of the Accra area in Ghana, it is 
customary to say of a child finishing school "Edze wolo mli," 
which means "the book is closed." This equation of education 
with books in such absolute terms is both heartening and 
frightening. 

Heartening because it shows unconsciously that the book is 
the backbone of the educational system, whatever this system 
may be. In the recent UNESCO report on the crisis in 
education, published under the title "Learning To Be," all 
traditional methods used by schools of various grades are being 
questioned. Actually the very phrase "schools without walls" 
indicates pretty well the trend expressed in this report and the 
most positive translation of this phrase is "education through 
libraries." UNESCO's report does not explicitly refer to 
libraries and later T shall try to explain why. 

On the other hand, the expression "the book is closed" is 
frightening because it proves, unconsciously again, that the 
book has not yet entered the daily life of the people who arj 
using this expression, that education remains an oasis 
surrounded by a barren desert. It is tempting to say that you 
can classify the countries as developed or developing' ones 
according to the place given Xo books in daily life. You live in 
a different type of society whether a telephone directory is 
available or not. 

It will be my assumption in the following comments that 
India is in a privileged position between developed and 
developing countries, able to understand both points of view, 
to help to bridge the gap between them. 

Book Production 

Before coming to the main theme of my paper-the 
influence of libraries on book promotion—] would like to 
spend a few minutes on the other two components of the life 
of a book: Its prbduction and its use. Unavoidably, I shall do 
this as a librarian, but-at least I hope-with due regard to 
publishing. 



Normally the problems related to book production fall 
outside the boundaries of libraries. Tlie relationship between 
an author and a publisher is not the librarian's business. On the 
^surface this statement is as true today as it has been of old. 
But actually this relationship is no longer as simple as it used 
to be. To indicate my way of looking at it, I would rather 
bluntly say: In forhier times libraries were set up because 
books existed; today books are produced because libraries 
exist. Provided that this is not too much of an ^aggeration, 
how does it affect the position of the author? 

The author, as an artist, no longer commands the sSme 
eminence in the book world. Actually the part of fiction, 
poetry and essay in national book production is inversely 
proportional to its health. A Simple and convincing example is 
prodded by a comparison between book statistics from France 
and Germany (West). In France, the "literary" proportion of 
national book production tended to be higher than 25% of the 
number of new books published annually and has only 
doubled durirtg the last twenty years (1950-1970), while in 
Germany, where this proportion has always been lower than 
25%, the production has trebled during the same period. 

This means that the trend is towards commissioned books: 
Textbooks, scientific manuals, general non-fiction, art books 
in co-edition, etc. The manuscripts required by a thriving 
publishing industry are less and less those wliich an artist 
writes to release the tensions and contradictions of his creative 
talent. 

Here I would like to open a parenthesis which will allow me 
to refer/ directly to libraries. In Western Europe "public 
lending rights" are collected in some countries and other 
countries are considering tiie adoption of this form of tax on 
reading, among them the United Kingdom. In the public 
discussion regarding this problem the Library Association has 
used, as one of its arguments to oppose the pending bill, the 
fact that 80% of the copies of a first novel (which means 
v^itten by ^ new author) are bought by public libraries; in 
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other words, that without these hbraries the book would not 
have been published. 

It cannot be my purpose her« tn go into the details of the 
public lending right, but to close this parenthesis I would like 
to make three brief remarks: 1) though 1 personally am 
strongly opposing this tax, not all librarians do; 2) creative 
writing shbuld be rewarded, but not through library budgets, 
3) the whole idea of the public lending rights came into 
existence because libraries have become a strong economic 
component of the whole book world, a fact which librarians 
themselves are not yet enough aware. Actually, this third and 
lasc assumption is and will constantly be in the background of 
my present paper. 

Commissioned books versus spontaneous books is only part 
of the picture. Another part, the importance which is 
steadily growing, is represented by what 1 shall call, for lack of 
Jbetter wording, "books-without-authors." A large array of 
choice is indeed available. A first group is represented by a 
rdatively small number of huge publishing enterprises with 
scores of unknown compilators. Two striking examples, both 
t produced by the same .British firm of Mansell, are the 
* catalogue of printed books of the British Museum Library, in 
263 folio volumes (1959-1966), and the American union 
catalogue of pre- 1956 imprints to be completed in 610 
volumes. It is needless to add that all copies are bought by 
libraries. Mansell has a growing list of similar publications, 
though their size may not be so ambitious. Hall Publirhtng 
Company has already issued in multi-volume bookform a large 
number of special librairies' catalogues, which previously were 
only locally available in the library in card form. As in the case 
of Mansell, or any other firm, these publications are expensive 
and could not exist without the libfary market. 

The step, from these rather specific examples to the larger 
field of reprint publishing is so sm^l that I cannot resist the 
temptation of taking it. How many copies of the 1 ,000 volume 
reprint of the British Parliamentary Papers, published by the 
Irish University Press, would escape library purchasing? I am 
losing the thread of my argument, because I actually quoted 
this last example as another instance of an important 
book- without -an -author. In the case of reprints the authors are 
dead, long enough lo escape the paymefit of royalties, either as 
individuals of specific books or as collective bodies of learned 
societies responsible for old runs of scholarly journals. The 
words royalties or copyright may tempt me to another 
digression, but I am going to resist it, at least for the time 
being. 

The reprint business was born, not so long ago, outside of 
the regular publishing industry. Dealers in rare books 
discovered through their trade what books and—somewhat 
later-what journals were still in demand and the technical 
progress in photo-offset reproduction gave the obvious answer. 
The development of reprint firms has been so phenomenal that 
it could not be healthy in all its aspects. Today a sharp crisis in 
reprint marketing, shared by general publishing with which it 
has become integrated most notably in the Western world, 
may lead to the beginning of a satisfactory balance both 
regarding publishing in general and regarding pricing of 
reprints. Here again these books-without-authors are aimed at 
the library market. Some critic described the reprint business 
as follows: "you borrow one copy of a (raie) book from a 
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^ hbrary, you sell fifty copies to fifty other libraries; actually, 
forty nine because you offer one copy to the original owner 
whose binding you have spoiled anyhow; to do so you mail 
uselessly one hundred thousand folders and you uselessly keep 
in stock another fifty copies." An oversimplification which . 
may, however, not be useless for the oversophistication of the 
traditional publishing industry. 

One question ! would like to raise here concerns the place 
of reprints in the developing countries. It has been reported 
that most of the reprints went to new university libraries 
which had to build up collections in a few years, while older 
universities have been doing so for a century or more. The 
most comprehensive survey of "Scholarly Reprint Publishing* \ 
was written by Carol A. Nemeyer in 1972 (published by R.R. 
Bowker Co.), but is purposely limited to the United States. 
She does hot refer to the developing countries either as 
consumers or as producers of reprints. 

In the preceding discussion of the authors* position in the 
present day book world, as seen from the production end, I 
have referred often to the publisher and probably too often to . 
the librarian. I should however have taken up the problem of 
the lack of authors in developing cbuntries. This is a steady 
complaint at international meetings and it is one to which 
developed countries feel completely powerless to offer any 
assistance. Since I guess that there is no lack of qualified 
authors, as artist and as commissioned writers, in India 1 
wonder if this is not a specific field where the experience and 
wisdom of this country could not be made more widely 
available to those developing areas of the world where English 
is a lingua franca. 

This rather capacious commentary on book production can, 
however, not ignore completely another growing phenomenon 
which I would call, again for lack of better wording* 
books-without-publishers. These are basically government 
documents (including publications by international inter- 
governmental organizations) and journals published by learned 
societies. In both cases someone, who generally is not a 
member of the professional organization of publishers, . 
assumes the role of a publisher and in a tiny minority of cases 
he has the professional competence as well. In the United 
States the Governrnent Pri iting Office is the largest publisher 
of the country, though nearly 37,000 books are published, 
annually through the regular trade. In many developing 
countries the main bulk of new publications are government 
documents. Here^sgain India may use its privileged position to 
assist developing countries in finding ways jvnd means'* to - 
establish a healthy balance between private and public 
publications, to build up— through government channels—the 
technical know-how of book productions, etc. Can India's 
position be used in fostering in developing couvitries the- 
publication of scholarly journals? I tliink so. In the Wpst, these 
journals-though adapted to modern netris— are generally 
based on old traditions, on old institutional patterns, on old 
social strata, even when the journals are young, while this 
background is quite different in developing countries. A 
learned society is like an individual writer. You cannot create 
it artifically with technical assistance from abroad. Such 
assistance can bear on surrounding conditions and the 
influence will be most positive when the understanding of 
these conditions is deep and genuine. 



A last word 'as a librarian in this connection. Both 
government publications and journals published by learned 
societies form the major part of material available through 
international exchange. Tfiis exchange is regulated by two 
international conventions signed by a number of countries: 
Convention CQncerning the international exchange of publica- 
tions (1958) and Convention concerning the international 
exchange of offlcial publications and governmental documents 
between states (1958). Quite a lot of additional exchange is 
also carried out through bilateral agreements. Developing 
countries can and should make more extensive use of these 
agreements which can prove to become a major factor in the 
collection building of ncvu libraries. Time is gone when 
developed countries used this channel to get rid of cumber- 
some duplicates. Since no profit making is involved in this 
form of library material, most countries are* willing to comply 
with reasonable requests. This non-commercial flow of 
publicati6ns between countries has also a beneficial influence, 
on the comrherical one. It needs a satisfactory library 
machinery to deal 'whh non-commercial publications; chiefly 
at the receiving end, and the same machinery is required to 
handle commercial publications. In other words, it has to exist 
or to be set up or to be improved for both types of material. 

Book promotion ■ 

According to the introductory paragraph, I- now should 
comment on the use of books before talking about their 

^Noromotion. But I have already spent so much time oh 
pt^oduction that I had better postpone the use, which is the 
most important of all book aspects, to the erid, if there is some 
time left, because book promotion is the topic which can be 
considered as the most specific contribution made by the 
librarian to book development. 

The specificity of this contribution does not exclude the 
practical difficulty to separate il from book promotion in 
general, because this is a field, as we all know, where 
cooperation between authors, publishers, book dealers and 
librarians is required. If International Book Year has no other 
result, it will have been invaluable if it has established for the 

. future a closer cooperation among the various book profes- 
sions. There is no dopbi that today, thanks to national book 
programs and international consultations sponsored by Inter- 
national Book Year, the solidarity between the various 
branches has grown significantly and each one better 
understands the point of view of the other and realises more 
fully that the suc^ress or the failure of one is the others' 
positive -or negative influence. The 'obvious example is the 
reciprocal impact of libraries on bookshops or vice versa. They 
build each other's readership. Ihe same readers buy and 
borrow books. The same nor.-readers avoid both bookshops 
and libraries. Cities with good bookshops have good libraries 
and the contVary is also true. Since libraries are generally 
public-service and bookshops profitmaking enterprises, 1t is 
normal that in developing countries libraries come into 
existence before booksljogs; but it is the experience of the 
West that a satisfactory library development requires a sound 
and healthy book trade. When libraries serve rural areas, which 
they should by all means do-even the most primitive 
areas-they reach the potential buyer of books when he goes 
to town. So the simple existence of libraries-apparently 



798,217 spread qver the world-is a major factor in book 
promotion. But that fs not my point. 

Before reaching it I would like to quote an American 
example, and an international one, of cooperation among the 
different members of the profession. In the United States, 
publishers and librarians have, for many years past, jointly and 
successfully ^organized Library Weeks, and in moments of 
political danger they cooperated in the "Freedom to Read"* 
manifesto, too. Inteniational Book Year, if I may quote it a 
second time-and I actually consider this paper as a sequel to 
the Year— has been able to materialize ^n o}d dream of the 
publisher's worid by issuing a "Charter of Book" in >vlucH ax 
international nop-governmental organizations of the book 
world have written Ibout their faith in. the future of the book. 
This Charter hd^becn widely adopted, circulated, translated 
and discussed.' -; i*: 

After (lue consideration of ^ the paramount importance of 
cooperation in boot^romotion, I would now like to try to 
isolate the part libraries share in this collectiye^^ venture. 
Parenthetically I n;ught, add, becausiie I am afraid hobody else 
will, that the librarians, among ail the professionals of th^ 
book, have no direct or personal benefit in this promotion. 
Publishers and book^ dealers, even authors and readers, may 
derive material gain^ from the promotion of books and they 
generally do, while Ijurarians, as public 5er^nts, are simply 
middlemen who natura^y promote books if they carfy out 
their job in a decent way. It has been recognized outside 
libraty circles that the major contributions to Internationaf 
Book Y^iar came from their comer. 

The unique share of libraries in book promotion is the 
improvement of the accessibility to books ' through an 
adequate bibliographic coverage. Quick, accurate and exhaus- 
tive information on books is the librarian's main objc<:tive. 
This is not as easy to achieve as to write ii down in a .simple 
phrase. To avoid any confusion I would *)ike to add 
immediately that qui^e a number of traMe catalogues, or even 
national bibliographies, are published commercially, but for 
our convenience I wpuld consider these important contribu*. 
tions to book promotion as library work even when carried on 
outside libraries. And when one looks at this major problem of 
bibliographic control from a point of view which is not that of 
a few highly advanced countries, it becomes evident that only 
librarians can carry this burden. It is a burden and they should 
carry it. It is much more glamorous to write, to publish and to 
' sell "Jonathan Livingston Seagull" than to apply to, it an. 
internationally accepted standard bibliographic description. * 
' To apply to it an' internationally accepted standard 
bibliographic descijption.^iat is the question. ^ 

The International, Federation of Library Associations 
(IFLA) has decided to meet the challenge and has launched an 
ambiriops prograftfr called "Universal Bibliographic Control" 
(UBC), with which" it, will tnake a major contribution to book 
promotion in the years to'come. I am afraid that 1 have to go 
into some details, but it remains a fact that in all human 
endeavours- progress ' depends more and more on specific 
technic^.improvements. 

In IFLA, different groups are working at different levels on 
.UBC; the strength of the UBC project is that is purposely, 
wants to be a pragmatic approach to the whole problem. Once 
again this problem is easier to define than to solve: To get, as 
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UusNdnd of piJbUcation, This is as tmc S developed ai tn *_r^ 
developing courttries. Publisfiers^ booksellers aru! librarians are ^- 
convinccd of the importance of speed in the announcement of ■ 
new publications, but they^have^rflifficulty In *canying^e^ - 7 
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- experience that the argument 01 'national' prestige has someCS 
vaiue» that a good fiauonaf bibliography belongs Intrinsically r;*:; 
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basis forTclrable Statistics. ...^-■—^ ^.^^^ 

' Speed is one aspect -bf . a -good national bibliography. ^ 

" " CofnprchcnsN'cness is another one, which certainly is not^-^^ 
caster to jachievev T here e xists, in professional circle*, gencrar™! ■ 

-^.AJEUTffficnt that the best way to achieve IhisT^bjectiveli a lega! ~^ 
deposit law. Much thar has-becn above regarding speed- 
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teujaiSiS^true^wheii It co^^ to exliaustiveness and riiany of the 
arguments in favor of a national bibliography csft-Jbe^used foL^^ 
passing a legal deposit-kw. The liine-has gone by wlteiv£:in : 
some conserva'iivc pubU&^g diale^i, such'a law was considered-—^ 
' to bt^s^Wrf,taxJeaed on-o^ group of-ettigerits, — '-^ 

Nowadays all publlslicrs agree that j^e books which tJsey" 
.^deposit to comply with the law are pMt^ to good use which, in v 
• the fiisi place, means thtrii»uance of a satisfactory natiptTlil ™ 
"^Wantogra^hyi-At tlic otheFeifid, the old idea of^censor^Jpj™ 
wlisch ms associated in former ccnturies^ wUhJaws legardingY--^^ 
books, has disappeared^orcver. >\lso the Arnerican praxis,^ 7^ 

, which links deposit to copyriglu^docs not tend to be foHowcd^^ 

elsewhere. Tlie general trend is to ^vc to modem legaLdeposil 
laws a purely bibhograpliic character, to make it an effective-—^ 
twl-for the promotion of the national book industry. — 

Ilie third-rdJH!--!^^ important aspect of a gcwd. national 
bibliography is the-quality 7TTTie^b?blK>grap{iic descriptions of 
the new books, Most^fthc book^producing countries have* 



developed, oft^r?— «4ft€ic-^ie ^^iiXfU;^l^^^^^^3tj^} jy ^ n a t i ona l 
ca:aloguing codes which Itave naturally established ^atiorul 
traditions. Some of these traditions are still strong today- aridr- 
catijlogucrs tend to be the iffoit conservative hbxa^^^^ 
guardians of the professional digrtily. Before World War llj; 
some coucitrics, like Germany , consldered^xcatajo^e almqsr^a^ 
liatldnaT 'monurneni and with ibe veneiabSo PrcussischtL 
-jH^f74kfionen cataloguing had become 3 P^^^ ir^itsdL AtZZ 
much so'thaf the quietest of rules riieede^^tft^cf tj^ 
ctaborate interpretation m6 ditaiogucs differed frorrt library 
to library in one couotry_iASL y»'eU as within t i t e t a me l ibra ry .— 
Tliose 'days are gone now. Tliat js to say, ail ih^^diffcri^^^ 
u. .£tttiaJJie past. are still \^ith us»but they will graduaUy dwindle 
" away througli the new apprufch xjf those who are responsible"^ 
for the profession toddy, • ' 

The landmarkjtvas the O BSo^ ing— 
Pnnciples tn Paris in 1 96t , convened by Jf^wUJQaaaixd by^he--;^ 



Council on bbiaiy Resources and sponsored by UNESCO. 
Librarians From ail parts of the world tried for the first time to 
look for commofv pnriciples with universal validity. Corning 
from juch -wTtkif differing hon/ons ii a miracle that 
agreement could be tcBched. The results are, of course, hmjted 
awl p/incift«* couW 4^ not be mixed up with" 

insiiuciions: These Pans Principles^ however, influenced 
scmnady. t?t vaiKras counUies, the revisions of the national sets 
of rul€S' A gootf txamftc n pvcn by the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Code of 1967 whjch is widbiy used and which is 
lh*^-^«it> xjf mudi automated cataloguing work now in 
progress. The GerrnaJi rules of 196$ were, until now, the 
closest . Ui -the Pans Prmciples. In 1969, in Copenhagen, a 
sequel to the Pans meeting had been organized and the results 
of this new uiiemationai confrontation materialized in An 
. d'J^?!!^ ^^JP^V^fj^^" PariiSiQlement of Prtnaples, of which 
Ute wain editor is bva Verona from 2Lagreb, Vugo:>lavi3. There 
h ho iSSubX that- tfe mternationcl aspect of cataloguing 
procedure will grow m the future 

'-Frijm tKe same comer, the International Cataloguing 
Sccretanat of IFLA, comes another basic component of 
quality caialogutng The International Standard Biblio- 
grjphical Dc^^iptton (ISBD) After extensive mternational 
consultation. ih» irtandarti of IFLA has been taken over for a 
renewed checkmig by ISO, the International Standards 
Otganitation, wluch everyone recognises as the only regular 
orgiiUation responsible for gertiflfStTy accepted standards. 
ISBD pvcs in a ftxcd order all the elements of a bibliographic 
4s^ipt|on of monographic publications, and can be used 
man«(tfr ** *^ .as iDCphanica! 'y If WS,^3qV!o achieM: the 
mam otj^erftve of IJBC-that is to say that each new D(x>k 
should oniy be ^jai^'opued once and well in its country of 
or*gm-Xtoi the adoption of iSBD a a fundamental prerequi- 
site. Only ilmmgh a generah/edjise of ISBD will it be possible 
to use abroad bibhographical descriptions of national origin 
without damaging the* qtialily of a local catalogue IFLA is 
ifcorkiiig OH an International Standard Bibliographical 
Description tot Scnah f BBl>5> ^tK.h will be ready this year 
Speaking about s^^aals, I can merUion here the International 
SeriaJti ISta' 5^ is developing into, at the 

,JBiblK^ih^uc Nationaie m Fans?, i^ie central register of all 
«4wmt etetnwt* m trials identification, including the 
Internauonal Standard Serial Number (ISSN) ISDS is not an 
IFLA intliativc, but is estabhshed within the framework of 
Unisist about which I w,ill say a few words, 

WilJb. UmsjsV, a '^WmfiJ SyWrtv^ Scientific Information 
which has been approved by the last General Conference of 
LWFSCO, we are actually at the outer limit of our subject 
^fcg ^ t^KuV^^i on books, h would, however, be a mistake 
to ^ore l*aism u-ttt tt wly 4*h the fact that LiBC wants to 
be to the book world what Unisist purports to be to scientific 
mfadjQiUlo^ Puoug^jiout a number of years, Unisist has been 
clearly planned m the fidm^work of close cooperation 
between an inccmationaf governmental organization, 
UNES^rOv and 5n mtcmatioftal non governmental organisa- 
tion, the Inietualional CoaT>c^Vo^ Scientific Un\ons(lCSU) U 
*nas i>ruJglit afi3J ^Jl'^^^'^t^i '^^^ nior^^ scientists and 

•Ubraxia5Ul.5;tejf:f to one another, the librarians as middlemen 
•between the producers and the consumers of scientific 
' IXvixW^gg^ir.. . '»*r>rr pTu i n m has not been without diffi- 



culties, as is always the case when people with different, 
backgrounds have to work together, Unisist remains, however, 
a good example of the cooperation which has to exist between 
publishers and Ubrahans if UBC wants to become a successful 
operation. Unisist js, presently at least, limited to pure and 
appbed sciences and the whole philosophy behind this 
ambitious enterprii is tha^of highly industrialized societies. 
UDC Ud>, no limitations, except a formal one: It will include 
c^ly monographs, at least in its initial concept. It wants to be 
exhaustive and is, as such, as valuable for developed as for 
developing counines, though problems of implementation will 
differ according to the level of development. At the lowest 
level of development, the UBC experts may go so far as to 
promote textbook programs, while at the highest level they 
wiJl work on sophisticated communication formats for 
computers, A wide range indeed. 

Coming back to the enumeration of international improve- 
ments in bibliographic control I still have to mention some 
new tools. I already made an incidental reference to the 
International Standard Serial Number (ISSN), wluch Is based 
on the same principles as the older International Standard 
Book Number (ISBN). The latter, initiated by the publishing 
industry, has been taken over eagerly by the librarians though 
they are now m the process of evaluating the system from 
their specific point of view. It may be noted, by the way, that 
both- internalionai numbering agencies, for books and for 
senals, are located in libraries, the Staatsbibliothek Preus* 
sischer Kulturbesitz in West-Berlin and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Pans. It has been my experience, over and over 
again-and more particularly during International Book Year- 
that libranans, as the most unselfish members of the book 
community, are always prepared to serve the other members, 
mainly the publishers. I am not noting this in order to claim 
some special merit, but to state a mere fact and to regret that 
in some countries this is not explicitly recognized by l^e 
pubiishers- 

AnoUier improvement of the accessibility to books is the ' 
renewed effort, m the United States of America, oi 
cataloguing at source which is now called "cataloguing in 
publication." Tlie great promoter of this form of cataloguing 
has been Vemer Ciapp who contributed so much to the 
development of the library profession in- and outside his home 
country. He died last year, a few days before another giant of 
the profession passed away, SR. Ranganathan, National 
Research Professor in Library Science at Bangalore; Rangan- 
athan himself had called Clapp's idea ''prenatal cataloguing." 
It wanted to solve an old problem in centralized cataloguing: 
The simultaneous availability of a book and its bibliographic 
descnpuon. The United States, like the Soviet Union, has a 
long tradition in centralized cataloguing. The Library of 
Congress catalogue cards are well known throughout the 
world, but the recognition of the many difficulties in assuring 
the simultaneous availability of both book and card was also a 
result of this long standing experience. Actually the idea of 
prmting a bibliographic description in the book has grown 
mdependcnl\y in the two large countries noted above. U is loo 
early to assess the results of these national enterprises, but it 
would be extremely useful if other countnes could follow it 
closely. With a multiplicity ♦ of languages and alphabets, 
cataloguing in publication should be an even more obvious 



service from the publishers to the librarians. I should rather 
say from publishers to Ubraries, because the hbrarians should 
put their bibliographic skills at the disposal of the publishers 
to perform the cataloguing in publication. 

A last and important point in (his list of the tools to 
improve! ihlemationaliy*' the accessibility of books is the 
compatabib'ty of the computerized communications formats 
of bibliographical descriptiotis. The first automated national 
bibliography was the German Deutsche Bibliographic \i\ 1966. 
The computer program was clearly designed to produce a 
national bil^ography and; as such, it certainly has been 
successful. Before automation it took the national bibli- 
ography ei^teen months to publish a description; now this 
lime has been reduced to six weeks. Pioneering work has been 
done, by the Library of Congress in establishing its Marc 
(Machfne readable catalogue) format. Here again the spon- 
soring agency was the^ Council on Library Resources and one 
should never fail to recognize the debt of gratitude the book 
world owes* to this American institution. It is also useful when 
.describing achievements to give^ some attention to the means 
which- made these achievements possible. Today Marc pro- 
duces weekly tapes with one thousand automated descriptions 
of new books in English. The idea behind Marc is to enable the 
libraries which use the tapes to produce their own cataloguing 
cards. Marc has been used from the very beginning in the 
United iGngdom, whicl^ introduced more flexibility in its 
Marc-BNB tapes (BNB = British National Bibliography). The 
use of Marc-iype-tape is now spreading over Westen\ Europe 
and the trend is towards still more flexibility. Instead of 
thinking exclusively in terms of national bibliographies or 
catalogue cards, one -seeks to produce strings of bibliographic 
data, Tl^e danger of this trend is. of course, a reduced degree 
of compatibility of the various systems and those who are 
responsible for international communication should be aware 
of this danger and should build up channels to preserve the 
maximum of compatibility. It is saddening to report that an 
intergovernmental organization has already supported a format 
which ignores Marc. International intergovernmental organiza- 
tions which command large financial means should be aware of 
the fact that they can defeat their own purpose which is 
international cpoperzftion. 

LoQking back at this second part of (ny paper, I guess you 
will agree that the library profession has developed in recent 
years a series of tools which have improved the accessibility to 
books and, through this accessibility, their promotion. 
Universal Bibliographic Control is an ongoing- process and 
needs the active cooperation of all countries, whatever their 
degree of development. It builds on national strength with due 
regard for international compatibility. 

Book use 

It is impossible to talk about books, about their promotion 
and their producrion, without having constantly in mind their 
use. Thest concluding remarks will be devoted to their use and 
they will, of necessity, be the most difficult part of my paper. 
Everyone will agree that oniy reading gives sense to the book 
and that a book which is not used has no existence or, rather, 
has no reason to exist. 

In the first Sital Primlani Memorial Lecture, Malcolm S. 
Adiseshiah, noted that in India books are sacred, as sacred as a 



cow: "On one day in the year, Saraswathi Pooja, we clean the 
book and colour its pages with saffron. But that is all." The 
popular belief which is expressed through this ritual exists 
outside India also. It is linked to the sacred origin of the book: 
The book of the law, the Koran, the Talmud, the Bible. 
Superhuman power is linked to the very idea of the book. 
That tiny little minority which could read in former days 
derived its earthly power from this skill. Readers were rulers. 
They still are. M.S. Adiseshiah was, of course, right to state 
that the use of a book, which is tied to its sacred origin, 
opposes in fact the International Book Year slogan "Books for 
all." No doubt, a widespread use of books implies a certain 
amount of desacralization of the book. 

Every serious consideration of the book leads to a paradox. 
Reading should become a most natural companion of daily life 
to all men, but the pre-eminence of the book among the other ' 
mass-media remains in some way or other linked to the 
superiority of its origin. In Japan, television sets and books 
increase in the same proportion, but the calligrapher has not 
completely lost his priestly reverence. Books have been a 
powerful weapon to figlit against hunger in large parts of the 
world, but the word "bookish" retains a pejorative meaning. 
The paradox is everywhere and makes the book so human. 

The worid still counts 900 million illiterates and this figure 
is increasing. These 900 million people cannot reach jhe bare 
minimum of human dignity. Hundreds of millions are new 
literates and have no books. A large proportion of them will 
relapse into illiteracy. These are the hard facts of the world in 
which we live today and against which we who know have to 
fight. M.S. Adiseshiah has indicated, measures and figures to 
improve the situation in India. Among them he has fiatly 
stated: *'The library system of the country is the life stream of 
the book trade." No doubt, in India and elsewhere, the 
librarian is the artisan of the reading habit. Has he been as able 
an artisan as he should have been? I do not think so. 

His main failure has be^'n that he has not been able to 
disassociate the book from formal education. Except for the 
Anglo-Saxon world the school library— or as it is called now 
the educational media or resource center— has not reached 
elsewhere a satisfactory level of performance. In Continental 
Europe librarians tended to look down upon teachers as 
amajteur librarians. Even if they were, this was a mistake. It is 
high time that the American and the Britisli experience be / 
used in other parts of the world. Now (hat form^ education 
has come to be questioned at its very roots the books are 
pushed, so to speak, into the arms of the children. And since 
education is a lifelong process, books are not pushed into the 
arms of children alone. Librarians should however avoid the 
jnistake that books take the place of school walls. On the 
contrary, books should be part of that real life to which new 
education wants to expose children. In general "school" 
libraries are not well prepared to assume such an important 
role in the educational revolution. For this reason alone . 
"school libraries without walls" should be an integrated pairt* 
of the infrastructure of any library system. Books, among 
other media, havfe to be evaluated as a major component of 
lifelong education. Because librarians have been too egocentric 
in the past, reformer^ of education, such as those who have 
prepared the UNESCO report "Learning To Be," forgot about 
Jibraries, while their way of thinking should have brought a 
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deformalized use of books to the heart of Iheir preoccupa- 
tions. In London an employee who looks up information in a 
directory does not realize that he uses a book. The same 
employee in the. capital of a developing country should 
become just as unconscious about the use of a book and this 
will require the availability of an outstandmg library service. 
When the reader is a child, he should not be aware of the 
presence of a librarian. This will require an even more 
outstanding librarian. At national and international levels more 
and more librarians begin to accept the rightful place of books 
and other media in new education and the forthcoming 
intergovernmental conference on planning library services, to 
be held at UNESCO House in 1974, should devote a large part 
of its attention to this problem. 

To end this paper I would like to draw your attention to 
the increasing -proportion of books in the book production 
total which are bought by libraries. In most Western countries 
up to 90 percent of hardbound children's books are purchased 
by libraries. In the United States half of the books which are 
sold are bought by public money. If this is the case in the 
Mecca of capitalisrn, what would it be in the socialist 
countries? This year one hundred titles will be printed in five 
hundred thousand copies for the sole use of libraries in the 
Soviet Union. I noted somewhere that in India 90 percent of 
all copies go to libraries. Though it would be extremely useful 
t6 have reliahic statistical material for this growing book 
consumption by libraries, the indications are sufficient to 
determine the powerful position of libraries in the book world. 
A power which is directly expressed in economic terms. For 
this reason publishers should cooperate with librarians in all 
possible ways and when conflicts of interest arise there should 
be open discussion. Such a possible conflict of interest might 
be the "public lending right," to which I referred at the 
beginning. Another one could be, or is, the possible violation 
of the copyright Jaws by the reprographic services of libraries. 
To finish with this paper I ask your permission to give my 
opinion about this violation . 

No one likes to violate the law and so the Jaw has to be 
changed. Copying by a library is just a new form of reading 
which did not exist when the present laws were passed. This 



form of reading does not violate copyright if the copying is 
fairly used. Fair use means one copy, for private use, of part of 
a book or of an issue of a journal. In this sense copying by 
libraries is a protection of copyright. Schools and industries 
who do not apply a fair use are the real violators. Libraries 
have more arguments in their favor. Ninety percent of the 
copying is done from journals, often highly specialized 
journals, and hi^re again it is a guess that many of these 
journals do exist because libraries are their main subscribers. 
Often subscription rates are so high that a royalty for unlawful 
copying must have been included. Many journals are also 
subsidized from public funds. It can further be stated that the 
copying of an article also creates an additional interest in it. At 
another level, we find the same relation in the case of the 
bookseller and the librarian \vho build upon their reciprocal 
readership. A last question. Could the violated article have 
been written if the quoted and unquoted footnotes did not 
refer to articles which had been copied for the benefit of the 
author? Scientific progress, spreading knowledge, improve- 
ment of both authorship and readership being a common goal 
of publishers and librarians, fundamental confiicts of interests 
cannot be permitted to exist. 

I <apolo£^z^ that in this lengthy paper I have not found 
space to deaf with one of the major problems with which both 
the publisher and the librarian are faced today: The place of 
books among the other media. For the librarians I can say that 
they have had a tendency to isolate the book too much from 
the other media. This isolation tended to be a value v 
judgement: Culture with books, subculture with television. 
This is understandable for historical reasons, but the growing 
concern of librarians with the other media shows that they 
have accepted the challenge of our time. It would be contrary 
to the whole philosophy of the inescapable solidarity in the 
book worid if the publishers had not adopted the same 
attiiude. This does not, however, preclude the fact that a 
serious piece of research has still to be carried out to evaluate 
correctly the various media in their infiuence on education, on 
the quality of our daily life, our own life and that in the wide 
world which surrounds us. 
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^ t. General Consideration! 

A modem technology requires a very extensive use of 
prjnted materials. It is not by accident that in western Europe 
and the United States the rise of large-scale steam*powered 
manufacturing and transportation coincided in time with 
drives toward universal education afrd nidsi literacy and with 
- the rise of a modem book, magazine, and newspaper 
publishing industry utilizing power-cftiven presses, cheaply 
produced woodpulp paper, and the mass distribution of books, 
magazines, and newspapers through the mails, through 
bookstores and newsstands, and through schools and libraries. 

Tlie, Soviet Union went through a similar development 
when it undertook to modernize the Russian economy 
following the Revolution of 1917. So did Japan in her 
relentless Ihrust to modernization in the 19th Century. The 
developing countries of our era face a comparable situation. 
Without effective means for the abundant production and the 
widespread dissemination of printed materials it is impossible 
to create a contemporary manufacturing industry, to sustain 
widespread commerce, to modernize agriculture, to carry on 
an efficient government, or to meet minimum educational 
needs. Broadcast and audio-visual materials are also very 
■ important to economic and educational development, but to 
the extent that they differ from the print medium, they are 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

The developing countries differ very widely with regard 
to their capacity to produce and use print. At one extreme are 
countries like Mexico, Argentina, and India with sophisticated 
publishing industries and well established bookstores, where 
' the absence of an adequate market is the principal limitation, 
rather than the absence of productive capacity or competence. 
At the other extreme are some of the recently independent 
microstates of Africa thai do not have even the barest 
rudiments of a publishing capacity and that do not have a targe 



enough literate population to provide any hope of a market 
adequate to sustain a publishing industry. In between are 
countries like Nigeria, Pakistan, Columbia, or Peru, with 
important groundwork laid but with as yet largely unrealized 
potential. Still none of the developing countries, even the most 
advanced, now produces or distributes anything like the 
quantity of printed material that is characteristic of the 
advanced countries or that is nacessary to sustain a modem , 
technology-based economy. 

To close these gaps may seem to impose impossible ^ 
burdens on even the most advanced of the developing 
countries. To maintain the flo v of books in the United States, 
for example, requires the annual expenditure of approximately 
$17.50 per capita. The total investment in physical plant, 
printing machinery, and working capital is more than $25 per 
capita. These figures would be somewhat more than doubled if 
journals and newspapers were included. Though lower, they 
would not be greatly different for other highly developed 
countries. 

Even to approximate this level of expenditure is clearly 
beyond any conceivable outlay in the developing countries. 
But the vastness of the job to be done is not a reason for 
discouragement. It is not necessary to the early and 
intermediate stages of even rapid economic development that 
there be a flow of printed material comparable to that in the 
most advanced countries. Publishing can grow with the 
economy of which it is a part. As one of the change-inducing, 
factors in an economy, publishing at every stage should be 
maintained at a level somewhat in advance of what might be 
considered normal to that economic stage, so that it does not 
merely sustain the level the economy has reached but provides 
a stimulus for further growth. This is the problem before us: 
To foster publishing enterprises far enough beyond what the 
economy can easily sustain to serve as an effective pace-setter 
and growth'-stimulus. This is by definition a difficult task; but 
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it is not an impossible one, and it is most unfortunate when 
those concerned with the problem are awed, by its magnitude 
into defeatism or apathy. 

tl. Goals. Limttitiont And PrIoritiM 

In the balancing of needs and resources that must be 
undertaken, it should be understood that the limitations on 
the capacity of a developing country to produce books are of 
two kinds. One is physical and relates primarily to printing and 
binding machinery, the available supply of paper, and the 
sufficieAcy of competent printing and binding workers.. The 
second limitation relates to intellectual resources for creating; 
books: The availability of competent authors, translators, and 
editors and the ability to pay for their services. The latter 
group of limitations governs the number and kinds of books 
that can be put into production; the former governs the 
number of copies that can be produced. 

Particularly among the newly independent countries of 
Asia and Africa, nationalistic considerations that are quite 
understandable in terms of national pride and political goals 
may nevertheless cause the setting of educational and hence of 
publishing priorities that are uijrealistic or that lead to an 
inefficient dispersal of scarce resources. Three of these may be 
mentioned: The creation 'and disproportionate support of 
universities, especially if patterned on those of the former 
governing power with heavy emphasis on liberal arts, law, and 
pure science; a premature drive for ileaily universal lit^acy; 
and an insistence that educational material be in indigenous 
languages. 

Each is understandable; each has some virtue to. 
recommend it. With regard to the first, there is certainly a^ 
need in all developing countries for a substantial increase in ^ 
post-secondary education in the skills and professions required 
in economic development. However, only the larger and more 
advaiKed of these countries have the resources to support or 
the need for comprehensive universities. And in many of them 
there already exists a* substantial body of unemployed or ^ 
nuitginalty employed persons with univenity training in 
traditional academic fields^ unrelated to the actual develop- 
ment needs of the country. 

Moreover, in no country, even the most advanced, can 
the needs for materials for higher education be met entirely by 
books published within the country. In fact, it is a general rule 
that the more advanced a country, the larger its per capita 
importation of advanced books. In a developing country, the 
need for imports of college textbooks and other materials for 
higher learning is even greater. Th^ market, "in terms of 
students enrolled in colleges and universities, is large enough in 
only a very few of the developing countries to support the 
economic domestic development of materials beyond those for 
a few basic courses. 

At the other extreme is the goal of the swift 
achievement of nearly universal literacy, one shared by almost 
all developing countries. U is a goal deeply identified not only 
with the thrust toward development but with the thrust 
toward equality- In-particular, in the former colonial countries 
an elite educational system that gave advanced tiSining to a 
few while neglecting the general population is an odious 
reminder of alien rule. And for the more fully advanced 



countries, for example Mexico, in which tlie great majority of 
the adult population are already literate and 80% or more of 
children under IS are enrolled in school, the reduction of 
illiteracy to less than 10%-even to 5%-Hof the population 
within a generation is an entirely reasonable goal. . 

But for the least developed countries, in which 80% to 
90% "of the population are non-literate and are engaged in 
traditional rural agricultural, hunting, or herding economies, 
no svnft achievement of literacy is possible. There simply do 
not exist, and cannot quickly be acquired, the schools or the 
teachers or the materials for such a gigantic tjsk. Moreover, so 
« long as the traditional patterns of such societies persist, 
* reading is not a daily and functional activity. In such 
circumstances, hard<won literacy quickly atrophies and is lost 
through disuse. It is neither necessary nor possible within the 
present generation to elimtrtftte non-b'teracy within such 
traditional economies. The achievement of broad literacy will 
beSome necessary and will also become possible as the 
transformation of those economies into more modern patterns 
is achieved. ' 

The creation and provision of materials for elementary 
education is an indispensable part of any development 
program, and their dissemination should be widened as rapidly 
as they can be put to effective use and as resources will permit. 
But it must be recognized that the production of elementary 
school texts suiTicient for the entire population of elementary 
school age is not a practical immediate goal for the less 
developed countries. On the one hand the schools can be 
opened and the teachers trained and employed to put them to 
effective use only gradually and over a rather long period of 
time. On the other hand, crash programs aimed at this goal and 
overriding all other publishing efforts can preempt resources of 
paper and press time more urgently needed for other purposes. 

FinaUy^ it should be noted that a high proportion of tlie 
publishing r'csoutces ot all countries, developed and de\'elop- 
ing, is devoted to materials of httle if anV relevance to 
education or economic growlh: Comic books, cheap romances, 
foto-novelas, pamphlets on astrology and divination, pomog% 
raphy, etc. These may indeed do a good deal to stimulate and 
maintain an interest in reading; and there is little reason to 
think them harmful except, by preempting paper, press time, 
and other scarce resources, they may prevent the publication 
of more useful materials. Priorities in import licenses for paper 
and in the allocation of other scarce resources, rather than 
censorship, would appear to be the best means of redirecting 
effort in this area. 

A rational tailoring of goals to resources in these areas of 
less immediate and urgent need will help tajmake itfe^ible in 
all but Ihe most totally deprived economies to achieve the 
creation, printing, and dissemination of the materials most 
critically needed in educational, economic and social develop- 
ment. 

These will be the books, not readily available by import, 
that are most essential to the dissemination of the new ideas 
and new technologies that the society in question is now ready 
to use or to use more widely in its development. What 
particular kinds of books meet this definition and the quantity 
required will vary from country to country and must be 
determined by each country for itself. One country may need 
and be ready to use a wide range of elementary school texts 



for substantially all its school-age population; another may t>e 
ready to use effectively only basal readers. One may have no 
need for locally produced college texts: another may have 
university enrollments making locally produced textbooks 
essential for many disciplines. One may require large editions 
' of materials for both students and working adults relating to 
elementary metal working or electrical technologies; another 
may need only the most simple pamphlets on sanitation or 
new agricultural methods. One may have a complex literary 
culture that demands embodiment and dissemination in books; 
another may not. In one the entire population or at least those 
with secondary education may speak a world language, like 
En^sh» French, or Spanish. In such a country many book 
needs may be met by imports or local reprints of works 
published abroad in that world language. In a country in which 
few use a world language, in contrast^ almost all book needs 
will have to be met by books written or translated and 
published within the country. 

Often v^iters and planners seem to assume that priority 
in book needs in a developing country will be conHned to 
educational materials. Such materials are obviously of the 
highest importance and'^they will indeed usually enjoy a first 
priority. But they can never make up the whole of any 
country's important book needs. The whole purpose of a 
book-using education is to equip those who receive it to 
function in a print-using economy and society. If the technical 
books and journals that will keep them abreast of develop- 
ments in their riew occupations, publicatioi/s that discuss 
public affairs, books that embody world culture and the 
culture of their particular country are unavailable to those 
who have completed their formal education, the purpose of 
that education will have been largely frustrated. Any at least 
partly developed economy requires an extensive use of printed 
materials not- only for education but for the daily functioning 
of the economy itself. 

III. Choice of Means 

Once a country has decided on its priority needs for 
printed materials, it will next consider the )vay it intends to 
meet them. Then there will be the task of determining the 
limitations and impediments that lie in the way of meeting 
those needs and undertaking measures to overcome or 
circumvent them. 

i4. Imports or Local Publication? 

Book needs can be met in a variety of ways: By 
importing books from other and usually more advanced 
countries; by reproducing foreign books by offset within the 
country; by translating foreign works; by adapting foreign 
works and publishing them locally, whether in the original 
language or in translation; or by locally written and produced 
material. 

Insofar as locally published materials are concerned, 
there will need to be a further decision as to whether materials 
(as, for example, basic, elementary schoolbooks) will be 
published and distributed by a government agency, or whether 
llicy will be published entirely by private firms without 
governrnent intervention, or by private firms with government 
assistance. Such assistance, foi example, could take the form 
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of supporting authors, consultants, and editors of educational 
materials, paying for the rights to translate or reproduce 
foreign works, or sustaining a market by buying books for 
school or library use. 

It is rare that a single answer is ri^t for any of their 
questions^ In every country some books will need to be 
imported, some produced locally; some will need to b6 
translated, others adapted, others reproduced in their original 
language and form; tx)th public and private productions will 
have advantages in certain circumstances. The answers will 
vary from country to country and within each country from 
one level or type of book to another. They must be 
determined by the country itself, but some guidelines may be 
offered. 

Generally speaking, books should not be produced 
locally unless one can anticipate an immediate market of some 
3,000 or more copies and a continuing sale thereafter. For 
smaller markets the importation of foreign works is to be 
preferred, the more especially if inexpensive editions are* 
available. Though the imported edition v^l draw on possibly 
scarce hard currency, it will usually be cheaper at this level of 
market. In particular, when editorial skills and typesetting, 
printing and binding capacity are scarce, they should be 
conserved for materials that cannot be imported. 

In practice this means that advanced college and 
university texts and reference materials will generally be 
imported except in the most advanced of the developing 
countries. This may occasion some problems when the nonnal 
language of the country is not a world language. In general, 
however, students in advanced subjects can use one of the 
world languages, and it is in their interest to encourage their 
use of such a language, since without it they will be unable to 
get access to the principal sources of expert knowledge in their 
fields. 

.^n the case of mathematics, science, engineering, 
medicme and similar technical subjects, it is generally wiser fo. 
rely on imports to provide the principal supply even of basic 
introductory textbooks. 

Most American publishers produce in Asia inexpensive 
paperbound reprints of basic introductory texts in theii areas. 
These usually sell at about 30% to 35% of the American price. 
There are often similar French and British editions. It is 
possible for textbooks cf this kind to be published at these 
prices only because a single edition serves all the developing 
countries, no one of which uses more than 10% or at the most 
15% of any textbook. If each country attempted to supply its 
own needs by local editions, only a few dozen texts could be 
published in such editions and those only in a few of the 
largest and most advanced of the developing countries, in 
contrast with the hundreds of texts in inexpensive editions 
now available throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

Import i s of course, much less feasible as a means of 
meeting the need for college and university materials in the 
humanities and social sciences. These give more specific 
recognition to local needs and conditions and local cultural 
traditions. Only in the more general and theoretical aspects of 
such subjects will imports be adequate. 

At the other extreme, in elementary school materials, 
imports will rarely be useful except as examples or for 
experimental use. The quantities involved wc too large for 
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import to be financially possible. And even if it were, no 
country will want to rely upon outside sources for the basic 
educational materials for its children. Not only will local 
manufacture usually be necessary; rarely will it be possible to 
use materials from other countries reproduced or translated 
and published locally. Almost always introductory readers and 
similar materials will need to be extensively adapted if not 
written de novo for use in the elementary schools of 
developing countries. Elementary school materials from 
developed countries may be useful as examples for study by 
educators and textbook writers and editors of the developing 
countries, but rarely for wide dissemination in' their original 
form. 

In between these extremes of the ehmcntary school- 
book and the advanced university text there is a wide range of 
materials that will need to be partly imported and part locally 
produced. These include among others high school texts, 
technical manuals for vocational schools and on-the-job 
training, and books for the general public. Here it is only a 
matter of practical judgment. If the material is needed in large 
enough quantities to make local publication more practical, or 
if it is not available elsewhere, then obviously local production 
is indicated. If useful material can be imported, and the 
quantities needed are not sufficient to justify separate local 
editions^ import is obviously preferable. 

A Government or Private Publishing? 

Government versus private publication is another kind of 
question, not always answerable on rational or pragmatic 
grounds. In countries making an ambitious effort to supply 
introductory readers and similar elementary school materials 
to all or most of their children, and compelled to do so at the 
lowest possible cost, there are obvious advanta^^s in having 
such materials printed and published by the rational govern- 
ment and supplied to children free or at nomi nal cost through 
the schools. The government can assure the quality and 
content of the material^ and the less developed countries can 
hardly afford the luxury of two or more competing 
competently prepared series to offei* teachers a choice. The 
costs of risks in adoption, of marketing, and of distribut- 
ion—all substantial— can be avoided. And the government can 
assure itself that all children within tjie scope of its program 
do in fact/eceive the material they need, which will rarely be 
the case if poor parents must buy privately published materials 
for their children. 

There are, however, serious costs in such an approach, 
which may not be so readily apparent. One has already been 
referred to: depriving teachers and students of the opportunity 
to choose among a variety of competing materials devised and 
produced by firms or agencies outside tlie government. This is 
no doubt an illusory difference in those countries in very eariy 
stages of development, in which there may be neither the 
editorial nor the fmancial or physical (i.e. printing equipment 
and paper) resources to produce more than a single series of 
elementary and educational materials. But countries that have 
reached the stage of development of, for example, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, India, the Lebanon, or Mexico are likely to 
benefit greatly from the existence of competitive, privately 
produced, alternative series of elementary level learning 
materials. (The private publication of school books of course 



by no means precludes active gc^vernment participation in 
defining curriculum, specifying ifesired coverage and scope of 
textbooks, preparing guidelines, producing model units, and 
reviewing and determining the acceptability of commercially 
produced material. Such government activity is considered 
essential even in those countries with the most advanced 
educational publishing industries.)\ 

A further disadvantage of Government monopoly or 
predominance in the publishing of elementary school materials 
is that in most countries, even quite mliy developed countries, 
this is the largest, or very nearly \he largest, segment of 
pubhshing. It may represent half or more pf the total book 
output of developing countries. It will often represent the 
essential basis of a commercial publishiW industry. Without 
access to this largest and most dependable sector of its 
potential market, it may be nearly impossible for a private 
publishing industry to develop. If it is barred from producing 
elementary school books, commercial publishing may not be 
able to command and organize the resources to produce 
intermediate and college level materials or to publish books for 
adult education or for the general public-tp the marked 
deprivation of the society generally. 

This applies with equal force to the distribution of 
books. Supplying elementary school books is the esential core 
of the business of thousands of book shops in developing 
countries. Deriied this, tliey may not be available to distribute 
any books. 

This analysis sugg,ests that government publication of 
elementary school materials may have decisive advantages in 
early stages of development; that; however, it should be 
limited to those few basic materials that must reach all 
children at the lowest FK)Ssible cost; that as rapidly as practical, 
the competition of commercially published materials shpuld 
be invited and encouraged; that even govemmentally published 
material should, wherever practical, be printed under contract 
in the plants of commercial book printers; and that 
governmental publication is not practical as a principal means 
of supplying intermediate and upper level material and books 
for the general pubUc. 

The foregoing analysis of the relative advantages of 
government and commercial publishing of educational mate- 
rials is based on the assumption that onp of the developing 
country's goals is the fostering of a strong private publishing 
industry. In states that, as a matter of policy, prefer that all 
publishing be in the hands of, or under the control of the 
government, the question is, of course, answered by this policy 
decision. Even in such states, however, the question will arise 
whether elementary school materials will be produced and 
distributed by the ministry of education, or by one of the 
state-owned general publishing houses. And just as in the case 
of private-owned publishing houses, the state-owned general 
publishing houses wilt find it hard to sustain themselves or 
realize economies of scale without access to the school market. 

fV. Limitations and Needs 

Having decided on its (soais in terms of the kinds and 
quantities of books needed and on the methods by which they 
will be provided (imports, translations, local editions, adapta* 
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tions, new books-published by government agencies or by 
private enterprise), the developing country needs to concern 
itself with the factors and conditions limiting its capacity to 
attain those goals. 

A. Equipment 

One thinks flrst of physical equipment: of typesetting, 
printing, and binding machinery. Yet in fact most developing 
countries are at least minimally equipped to meet their basic 
needs in this regard. Any substantial expansion in most 
countries would of course require corresponding additional 
equipment. But the characteristic situation is that existing 
presses are idle much of the time because of breakdowns, poor 
maintenance, lack of spare parts, or insufficient demand or 
scarcity of skilled employees to* maintain multiple shifts. There 
is, however, often a special need for modern offset equipment 
r to enable new editions to be made without resetting of type 
and to provide an easier use of illustration and color. 

. Composing machines are likely to be in shorter supply, 
and type is not infrequently set by hand in developing 
countries, particularly in those using idiographs or non-Roman 
alphabets. Low wages offset inefficient equipment, but the 
introduction of adequate . composing, preferably photo- 
composing, equipment would be a relatively inexpensive 
method of improving efficiency. 

The worst equipment problem is in binding. With some 
exceptions, modern binding equipment is found in only the 
most advanced of the developing ci>vntries. Much, perhaps 
most, binding is sewn on hand-operated sewing machines and 
laid out for adhesives to dry. Casings are made by hand and are 
weak, as are the adhesives with which the books are set into 
the casings by hand. Elaborate sewing and casing machines are 
a second^priority need, as good adhesive paperback binding 
will meet most urgent needs. But equipment for this latter 
simdle type of binding should receive a very high priority. 

In general the provision of adequate equipment is the 
simplest of the problems that must be confronted in 
strengthening the publishing capacities of developing coun- 
tries. A very wide range of efficient composing, printing, and 
binding equipment is available, from the simplest to the most 
complex. Expert objective advice on needs can readily be 
provided. Relatively long-term credit is available from many 
producers of such machinery or from their national export 
banks. The increase in productivity from the use of modern 
equipment can repay loans. 

It should be noted however that only the very largest 
and most advanced of the developing countries can afford the 
very expensive presses necessary for the most efficient 
high-speed long-run production, especially in four<olor print- 
ing by web offset, or have large enough markets to provide for 
its efficient full-time use. Facilities of this sort exist at a 
number of points in the developing countries-for example in 
Hong Kong, Taipei, Singapore, Buenos Aires, Santiago, and 
Mexico City. Publishers and government agencies in other 
developing countries that have need for long runs of material 
requiring four-color printing (such as many elementary school 
texts) can often achieve very important economies by 
contracting theijr printing to such centers, without any loss of 
control over design, content, or marketing. 



B. Paper 

Another serious problem is presented by paper. Reserve 
capacity in printing equipment can be put to use by better 
maintenance and double shifts. A one-time installation of new 
equipment can provide increased printing capacity for years to 
come. But there is no way paper can be stretched. It has to be 
provided, year by year and week by week, directly as 
publication expands. And in most countries it is not readily 
possible to obtain an adequate supply of domestic book papers 
by any practicable investment in papermaking equipment. 

All but tili smallest countries in early states of 
development have some papermaking capacity. But it is 
usually high<ost, inefficient and capable of producing only 
limited quantities of paper of relatively poor quality. Two 
factors limit expansion. One is the shortage of suitable sources 
of pulp in many developing countries. Some sources of course 
exist, but the enormous forests of long-fibered conifers that 
make Canada and Finland, e.g., such efflcient sources of 
high-quality, low-cost pulp are often absent. Most developing 
countries are in tropical areas where the forests are usually not 
good pulp sources. 

The other limitation is that efficient, low<ost paper 
production requires very large units of investment. Smaller 
countries do not consume a sufficient quantity of book-grade 
papers of reasonable quality to support the investment 
required for efficient production. 

The situation is complicated in many developing nations 
by public policy on imports. The growth of a domestic paper 
manufacturing industry is a goal of most such countries, and it 
is sought by stiff tariffs on imported papers, by restrictions on 
the allotment of hard currency for paper imports, and by 
other import controls. Too often these regulations make no 
distinction of kinds and grades of paper. Small domestic paper 
industries rarely produce any good book papers, and their 
resources are more than fully occupied in producing npwsptint 
and commercial grades of paper. The result is that publishers 
too often must import book papers at exorbitant cost because 
of duties exacted to protect non-existent production of 
bookgrade papers. 

C Printing Trades Craftsmen 

A further limitation on the manufacture of books within 
the developing countries is a shortage of skilled workmen: 
compositors, printers, and binders. This situation varies. In the 
larger and more advanced developing countries, the supply of 
skilled workmen and the facilities for training them may be 
reasonably adequate; in the less advanced countries the 
problem may be critical. On the whole it is one capable of 
straightforward solution. Adequate, even excellent workmen 
can be trained -in the well established crafts of the industry 
without undue expense. The problem arises only when the 
need for training is neglected or not foreseen. 

D. Authors and Editors 

A much more complicated problem than those of the 
physical manufacture of books is the existence of competent 
authors and editors. This is especially acute at the level of 
elementary educational materials. Almost by definition, in all 
but the most primitive societies, writers exist who embody and 
can express the cultural traditions. of their societies. And for 
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scientific and technical books and materials for intermediate 
and hij^er education, much of the need can be met by the use, 
in'^eir original forms or adaptations or translations, of books 
written elsewhere. But it is generally essential that elementary 
educational materials be prepared in the country in which they 
are to be used, and by persons who combine professional 
training and competence in the field of educational materials 
with an "insider's** knowledge of their own culture. This 
involves not only the competence to write individual books for 
elementary school use but also the editorial competence to 
conceive and plan whole series and systems of educational 
materials. 

These are not easily acquired professional competencies, 
especially in societies, like those of most developing countries, 
in which educational materials have played a relatively minor 
role in instruction. Training in these areas is likely to be a long, 
complex, difficult, and sensitive job, complicated by the 
inapplicability of many concepts and methods used in the 
more advanced of the developing countries-an inapplicability 
of which educational advisers from the advanced countries 
seem too often to be incompletely aware. 

E. Distribution 

In every country, developing and advanced, perhaps the 
most difficult sin^e problem of publishing is that of bringing 
the finished book to the users who need it-the problem of 
distribution. This has three major components: 

1. The demand for books, as distinguished from 
th'i need. 

2. The actual channels of distribution-whole- 
salers, bookstores, other vendors, schools, and libraries- 
through which books reach users. 

3. The means for conveying information about 
books-review media, bibliographic tools, etc. 

Of these, the first receives the least attention; but is by ' 
^far the most important and presents the most critical issues of 
public policy. The need for books~in the developing countries is 
obvious and indeed almost desperate. But such a need cannot 
sustain a publishing industry until it is expressed in the market 
place as an effective demand. The social need for books will 
not be filled unless there are persons and institutions that can 
make informed decisions about the books required to meet 
that need and that have the means to pay for them. This 
problem is especially acute in a society in which educational 
limitations and poverty combine to leave needs inchoate and 
unexpressed, not functioning as effective de;nands. 

What is not generally realized is the extent to which, 
even in the wealthiest and most advanced countries, it is the 
government that transforms need into demand. In the United 
States, for example, well over half the money expended for 
books comes from public funds. It is the government (Federal, 
state, or local) that enters the market place on behalf of school 
children and buys the textbooks and library books they need. 
It is the government that acts for the general reader in setting 
up pubUc libraries and buying books for them. It is usually the 
government that, recognizing the need for scholarly and 
research materials, sets up college, university and research 
libraries equipped with ample purchasing funds. Without this 
public conversion of need to demand, sustaining the market 
for books in the United States, the American book publishing 



industry would shrivel to less than half its present size, and the 
books it was no longer able to publish would disappear from 
bookstores as well as from schools, colleges, and libraries. To a 
large degree, the same situation exists in other higjhly 
developed countries. 

It is precisely in the less affluent developing countries, 
where this sort of government intervention to transform need 
into demand is most urgently required, that the government 
role is typically least. The very poverty that requires the 
government to act on behalf of those who need books denies 
to governments the means to do so. 

Yet this is the fundamental problem that must be faced. 
All sorts of facilitative interventions by foundations, aid 
organizations of developed countries, and such international 
organizations as UNESCO and the World Bank can help to 
equip the publishing industries to provide critically needed 
books. But this sort of one-time effort to create the potential 
for an adequate book supply will be unproductive unless there 
is a continuing, adequately financed demand to sustain the 
annual output. 

This will require two things. Insofar as possible public 
funds should be used (1) to provide textbooks for the most 
critical stages of education and (2) to buy books for libraries. 
This may appear a difficult, indeed an impossible, undertaking 
for a developing country with ^very limited total national 
income and a severely restricted public budget. Vet if the 
society can afford educational investment at all, expenditures 
for these purposes will be among the most cost-effective and 
will produce the least strain on the total national economy. 

This is true for two reasons. One is that when 
educational jnaterials are inadequately supplied, educational 
output per unit of expenditure can be increased much more 
rapidly by n)arginal investment in materials than by marginal 
investment in teaching staff or buildings. This in turn is due to 
two factors. One is the inherently inexpensive character of 
educational materials. In the United States, for example, in 
spite of the extraordinarily liberal supply of textbooks, school 
library holdings, and auxiliary materials, the expenditure for 
such items is far less than 2% of the total educational budget. 
Reliable statistics are not readily available for most developing 
countries, but the ratio is probably about the same ori lower. 
Hence, the supply of educational materials in a developing 
country could be doubled or tripled with dramatic* conse- 
quences for an expenditure that would increase the number of 
school buildings or teachers by only one or two percent. It is 
precisely the hardest pressed governments, anxious to>achieve 
some widely visible impact on educational problems with very 
limited means, that will find investment in school and library 
books most rewarding. 

The second /actor that makes investment in materials 
unusually cost-effective is that it greatly, and inexpensively, 
enhances the return from much larger prior investments in 
buildings and teaching staff. In precisely the same way that an 
expensive machine can be rendered useless by the failure to 
make comparatively trifling expenditures in lubricating oil or 
spare parts, a substantial investment in teachers and school 
buildings can be very unproductive in the absence of essential 
books and other teaching materials. Moreover, when it is 
necessary to employ teachers with limited professional 
training, textbooks can multiply their effectiveness by giving a 



framework and basic content for the course and guidance for 
the teacher. Equally, when the number of teachers is 
insufficient, and classes are necessarily quite large, an adequate 
supply of textbooks, especially if they are designed for 
independent use, can extend the teacher's work to reach 
otherwise neglected members of the class. In point of fact, 
even when children are unable to receive formal schooling, 
with properly designed learning materials and with informal 
assistance from parents, clergy, or friends, much can be 
accomplished. 

Not only are books and other educational materials 
highly cost-effective, they can be supplied at least cost to the 
economy through governinent purchase and provision, rather 
than through individual purchase by parents. Both purchasing 
and distribution would be more efficient for school books. 
And library purchase would, of course, multiply the avail- 
ability of books resulting from any given expenditure. 

Using library book purchases as a means of distributing 
books to students and to the general public and as a means of 
providing a market for books need not involve a commitment 
to heavy expenditures for staff, buildings, and equipment. In 
the United States only about one dollar in seven of current 
library operating budgets goes for the purchase of books and 
jot:rnais. If every doiiar spent for books to be circulated 
through libraries in the developing countries required the 
expenditure of six more dollars for staff, buildings, and 
operating expense, the effective use of libraries as a means of 
book distribution would be prohibitively expensive. But this is 
not necessary if ingenuity is used. Thougli professionally 
staffed and adequately housed and equipped libraries are a 
goal toward which efforts should be directed and are essential 
for central research and'bibliographic efforts within a country; 
very simple and inexpensive expedients are possible in reaching 
smalltown, village and rural populations-small collections in 
shops, post-offices, temples, government offices, etc., super* 
vised by volunteers can accomplish a great deal. 

It is quite unrealistic to expect that in any developing 
economy private purchase of books will by itself result in a 
wide dissemination of material. Even in the most advanced 
economies the broad availability of books in general, other 
than best sellers, to the public in general would be impossible 
if reliance had to be placed solely on the private purchase of 
books to achieve this goal. It is precisely in the economies wlith 
most limited means that public funding of the market for 
books is most essential. 

However, private purchases of books will need maximum 
encouragement as well. In particular books for the general 
public and informational books on agricultural, sanitation, 
health, simple technology, and other self-help purposes need 
,to be available for easy purchase. 

To create effective channels tor marketing books is 
difficult in even the most advanced economies. In developing 
economies, the marketing of books cannot be developed more 
rapidly than the general pattern of wholesale and retail selling. 
Except in larger cities, books will need to b^ sold in general 
stores or shops, and book wholesaling will probably have to be 
a part of the pattern of marketing textiles, drugs, tobacco, or 
other widely sold commodities. Publishers can encourage and 
stimulate this process. But in general, retail and wholesale 
bookselling will be aided by the measures taken by the 



developing country to improve retail and wholesale distribu* 
tion generally. 

One of the limitations on book distribution generally 
encountered is the lack of available channels for informing the 
public or the persons concerned of the publication of new 
books or of the backlist books available. An early priority 
should be the initiation, if one does not exist, of a 
periodical-analagous to though simpler than the Bookseller in 
Great Britain, the Boersenblatt in Germany, or Publishers 
Weekly in the United States-as a means of announcing new 
books to libraries, educators, and booksellers. As a necessarily 
later step, an annually issued indexed guide to available books 
in print would be very helpful. 

In promoting books to the general public, an extensive 
use of radio and, where available, television. Publishers will 
rarely be in a position to produce such programs,, but they 
should be offered by government stations as an educational 
service. 

E. Publishing Management • 

The most crucial problems in creating an adequate 
publishing industry in any developing country are in the areas 
of management and finance. 

^veloping countries have gifted authors. Many have 
competent educators. Adequate technical knowledge of 
printing is widely held or can be acquired relatively easily. 
Routine editing competencies in such areas as copyediting, 
proof-reading, and indexing are no great problem. ^ 

The crucial need is for management skill that can put 
these resources together and supplement thehi to produce a 
competent over-all publishing program. This includes the 
ability to discern public needs and interests and to visualize 
the books needed to serve them; the ability to find authors 
and guide them; to plan the physical form of books in ways 
that Nyill make inexpensive but attractive publication possible. 
Since printing and publishing operations are usually combined 
in developing countries, it will include also the ability to 
deterrhine the equipment most efficient for the publisher's 
particular program, to maintain it properly, and to use it 
effectively and economically. It will include also the ability to 
promote, advertise and market books, often devising new 
methods of bringii;g them to the attention of purchasers suited 
to the particular conditions in his country. It will include the 
ability to work in close professional cooperation with 
educators, scholars, government agencies, newspapers, and 
journalists— a^ well as with.authors, printers, and booksellers. 
And perhaps especially it will include the ability to plan and 
manage the financial aspects of publishing in order to achieve 
the most efficient use of limited resources. 

This combination of skills, coupled with over-all 
planning and coordinating ability, is not easy to find for the 
management of publishing anywhere. Its lack presents a special 
problem in the smaller developmg countries, since there is 
little or no opportunity for on-the-job training in publishing 
management in existing well-run publishing enterprises and 
since the society itself may offer few models or value- 
structures that would provide paradigms for successful 
management. 

Opportunities for practical learning through observation 
and actual experience in a functioning and well administered 
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publishing operation is almost the only way publishing 
management can be learned. Some training can be given by 
intensive institutes within the developing country, and these 
are an important necessity. But, with the exception of 
countnes like Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and India, in which 
well-developed publishing industries already exist, training will 
usually require that some young managers be sent to other 
countries for on-the-job experience. For obvious reasons it will 
generally be preferable to have this training take place in a 
country in >^1iich the cultural and economic conditions do not 
.differ too widely from those in the country to which the 
trainee will return. An aspiring young Honduran publisher 
might better train in Mexico than in the United States, one 
from Ceylon better in India than in Great Britaiih; one from 
Libya in Egypt rather than Italy or France. 

The importance of tliis sort of training cannot be 
exaggerated. It is at the center of the problem of foundation' 
and government grants. World Bank loans and local appropria- 
tions alike can accomplish little to enlarge and. improve 
publishing if their proceeds are not competently managed. 

F. Finance and Working Capital * ^ 

The remaining major limitations to be discussed are 
financiaJ-not m terms of fynds to buy books or meet 
operating expenses, but in terms of working capital. 

Book-publishing is^ a capital^iungry"" industry in all 
countries, l^unds must be laid months dr years ahead to 
pay advances to authors and meet editorial expenses involved 
in developing books. Paper must be bought and compositors, 
printers 'and binders paid-all before the book is published. 
Stocks of books must be maintained for months and 
sometimes for years before they are sold. Even after they are 
sold by the publisher, weeks and often months may elapse 
before payment is made. If the publishing enterprise, as will 
often be the case, has its own printing plant, that equipment 
too must be finaiiced. 

This need for working capital presents a critical problem 
even in the largest and most economically advanced country, 
in which a publisher generally spcdking needs capital about 
equal to his total annual revenue, even apart from any 
investment in printing equipment The problem is more acute 
in developing countries. As a reflection of general capital 
shortage, publishing enterprises, like others, are usually 
undercapitalized to begin with. Collections from retail and 
wholesale customers are likely to be slower. Particularly is this* 
true when the publisher must depend on exports for a large 
part of his business, as do Mexican or Argentine publishers 
selling to other Spanish-American countries or Egyptian or 
Lebanese publishers selling to other Arab countries. 

Further the publisher does not have easy recourse to 
sources for seasonal or temporary financing. Bank loans are 
hard to get and are usually at very high interest rates. 
Meanwhile the inflation typically encountered in developing 
countnes daily diminishes the value of the long accounts 
receivable the publisher is holding. Critical, continued shortage 
of wprking capital is the endemic condition of publishers in 
developing countries. 

This shortage in turn forces many uneconomic publish- 
ing practices. Almost no publisher in a developing country, for 
example, could even consider the investment required to plan 



and develop a carefully prepared educational series, or \o pay 
advances that would enable an educator to take time from his., 
regular job to write a textbook. Because he cannot finance 
large printings or adequate inventories, the publisher is usually 
compelled to make very sliort-run printings and keep the 
smallest possible inventories. This substantially raises the unit 
cost of books, and it means that needed books are often out of 
stock and may go too quickly^ out of print when short first 
^printings are exhausted and . second printings cannot be 
afforded. 

Finally^ it means cthat the publisher can rarely afford to 
advertise or promote a bqok effectively or t6 maintain a large 
enough stock to benefit fiuin extensive promotion if he could 
afford it. ' 

Access to adequate long-term and short-term capitarat 
reasonable interest rates is absolutely essential to efficient 
publishing or to any expansion of publishing in the developing 
countries. 

C. Copyrigfir . * \ 

One last limitation or problem for developing-country 
publishing should ht mentioned because it is frequently 
brought A>rward; • though in piactice it does not seem to 
prjj^ent difficulties comparable with those already described: 
That is copyright. . 

hjosi devdoping countries belong to the Berne Union or 
the Universal Copyright Convention or both. In the case of 
those achieving their independence since World War II, this 
represents a continuation of the international arrangements 
inherited from their former metropolitan countries. Generally 
speaking, these treaties require that a book can be published, 
either in the original language or in translation, only with the 
permission of the original copyright proprietor— either the 
author or a publisher to whom the author has assigned rights. 

Spokesmen for developing countries have sometimes 
vigorously protested that tliis permission is often difficult if 
not impossible to get, and that royalties demanded are often 
so high as to be prohibitive or at best unduly burdensome. 
These protests have often been coupled with demands for the 
revision of the international copyrigfit treaties or for the 
renunciation of those treaties by the developing countries. 

Undoubtedly there have been inconveniences, but the 
importance of the problem v^uld seem to be much less than 
the emotion surrounding it would suggest. Much of the 
difficulty has come from the inexperience of pubUshers in 
developing countries and those in d<rveloped countries in 
dealing with each other. Publishers in developing countries 
have not always -understood the usual terms of contracts for 
translations and overseas editions and have not known to 
whom to write for permissions. Publishers and authors' agents 
in developed countries have not knovvn new publishers in 
developing countries, and their reputation and credit rating 
may not yet have been established. Sometimes there are 
language difficulties. Ait of these factors have undoubtedly 
resulted in unanswered letters, frustrating delays, and unreal- 
istic royalty proposals. 

Difficulties due to inexperience have been considerably 
alleviated, however. Publishers in both worlds have come to 
know each other better. Government offices in the developing 
countries assist publishers seeking rights. In most major 



developed countries, publishers* associations ot public agencies 

. have established offices to help resolve problems or difficulties 
in rights negotiations,, and UNESCO has established a sintilar 
office on a worldwide basis. Applications for rights are now 
generally handled routinely and reasonably promptly. Rights 
to translate a .work into languages peculiar to the developing 

^ countpes are usually granted for a token sum, typically about 
$100 or its equivalent in .other-currencies. " • ^ 

The situation, of course, is somewhat different in the 
case of requests for permission to reproduce a work in, or 
translate it into, one of the world languages, such as English, 
French, or Spanish. A Peruvian publisher, for example, may 
'request the right to translate into Spanish and publish an 
American book for which the Spanish-language rights already 
have been or may be conveyed to a Spanish or Mexican 
publisher for a signiflcarit sum. Or an Indian publisher may 
to bring out an inexpensiV)e local edition of a British or 
American book that has already been or may be published in 
an inexpensive paperback of inTcntational students* edition 

^ available in India/ 

"In such cases the {ights simply may not be available, or if 
they are will obviously command a higher price commensurate 
with the larger market available to an edition in a world 
language. But clearly it is in no one's interest for a developing 
counjtry to expend its limited resources in retranslation or 
bringing out local editions of the same work. This simply 
increases the cost io everyone. The interest of the developing 
country as well as of the developed will be served by importing 

. translated and inexpensive editions when available and using 
the developing country's limited resources to publish books 
otherwise unavailable to its citizens in appropriate language or 
format. 

The one situation in which a real problem, though rarely 
an important one, may arise relates to the practice of assigning 
British Commonwealth rights as a unit. This may result, for 
example, in a situation in which a British publisher holds 
exclusive English-language rights to an American book 
throughout the British Commonwealth. If the American 
publisher of the work brings out an inexpensive paperbound 
edition, and the British publisher does not, India, for example, 
might find itself unable either to import the/American 
inexpensive edition or to gain permission to publish one of its 
own. In such a situation, however, ways can almost always be 
found to accommodate the developing country's needs. 

To guarantee that developing countries would not be 
. barred from access to materials they may need, however, 
revisions of both the Berne Union and the Universal Copyright 
Convention, were agreed on in 1971 and are now in process of 
ratification. While requiring the payment of royalties at 
' normal rates, the treaty revision would permit the govern* 
^ ments of developing countries .to issue compulsory licenses to 
permit the local publication of works not made available in 
that country after a reasonable number of years in the local 
language or in an inexpensive edition. 

Total payments for translation and publication rights are 
-a- tiny part of the cost of publication and represent no 
significant financial or foreign exchange problem comparable, 
for example, to that of securing pap>er. 
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V. POLICY RECOMMENDATrONS 

The foregoiiig analysis of goals, obstacles, and resources 
is necessarily brief and necessarily qualitative ^rather than 
quantitative. How mapy books, how much paper, how big a 
training program, how much working capital are ^1 determina- 
tions that must be made country by countiy, in the light of 
each nation's goals, resources, and needs, its demographic and 
educational facts, and the level and pace of its economic 
development. 

Nevertheless, the analysis may perhaps serve as the basis 
for suggesting some policy guidelines for consideration by 
developing countries, by such sources of funding as the aid 
programs of developed countries and of such international * 
organizations as the World Bank and UNESCO! and by the 
publishing industries of developed countries. 

A, Basic Considerations 

1. Grants or assistance programs in the field of publish* 
ing offered by foundations, international organizations, -or 
national agencies like AID ought to be comprehensive in*' 
character, based on an understanding of th» range of the host - 
country's needs for published materials and a clear plan for 
meeting them. Though expensive surveys to reestablish 
reasonably well-known data are generally wasteful, an over- 
view does need to exist in the minds of planners; and each 
grant or assistance measure should have a place in the pattern.. 
It may be useless, for example, to make loans or grants for the ^ 
purchase of printing equipr^iU if they arc not accompanied 
by training programs for pnnters and editors. Funding the 
purchase of paper for an elementary school textbook program 
will need to be tied to careful planning with educational 
authorities as to the content of the. series to be produced. 
Examples could be multiplied indefinitely—the point is that 
deyeloping ^ pubiistiing capacity is a complex, interrelated 
undertaking; an activity at one point in this complex may be 
unrewarding unless planned in the light of the whole. 

2. Almost no assistance grant or activity is likely to be 
successful unless the host country can rely on its uninter- 
rupted continuance over a period of years. One-shot grants (to 
buy printing equipment) are by themselves likely to be 
useful only to ^n already reasonably well established and 
continuing publishing enterprise. The object of any assistance 
program in this area is to nourish on -going, self-sustaining 
activities. This takes time. To plan, create, and publish one 
elementary school series may take three to five years. To train 
a staff and habituate them to working together may take as 
long. Stop-and-go thrusts may be worse than useless. 

3. Even a comprehensive and continuing assistance 
. program will be unrewalrding unless it is based on the full 

cooperation and determined effort of the host government. 
Assistance activities should not be dissipated among develop- 
ing nations generally, but concentrated in those relatively few 
nations in which the host government's commitment offers 
hope of success. Some of the things a host government needs 
to "do are pointed out in guidelines 4-10 below. 

^ p. Guidelines for Developing Countries 

4. The first need for the host or recipient government is 
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Ifyolving working^pita! fund is the most important 

12. A very special role exists for international agencies 
and-e^5^ly IJN Such agencies will, of course, piay a 

~fii5JQr roie \s\ woilung with individual developing countries, 
but, in addition^ th<^y have a special responsibility for the very 
. jrnjgorlant regional and multinational aspects of publishing 
dnreiopmcn^r There are several such 'aspects that require 
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el liaentiy published m an edition of fewer than 2,500 
copies, a translated edition, requiring new composition 
^ as translation, can liardly be done efficiently m 
fewer tiian 5,000 copies. Srm!i\ei developing countries 
can provide markets of this size only for elementary 
materials, tvcn tiie largest developing countries cannot 
^ da so for higher fevel college and university materials 
Needi* of the developing countries, as previously 4X)mted 
out. can be efficiently se:i^cd only if single editions of 
tnghcr level materials can serve a broad multinational 
market to t'ragment the Spanish-language market for 
books in medicine or engjneermg or advanced calculus 
"%Y sep^iMt editions of the same book in two oc more 
Latm American countries would doom the service to the 
entire regjon sirnilarly v^ith the Asian and African 
hiarkCf for EngUsh -language scientitTc and -technical 

.. jiuleriaJs, or the North Afr)can_and Middle Eastern 
- ^mmhtei' lot works in Arabic To_preserve the unity of 



these regional markets is of CfuciaJ importance. 

d. To 4)re$ervc the unity of regional or even 
world-wide language markets, UNESCO and qjher 
international oi^nizations can help by encouraging 
regional cooperation in planning, the curricula and 
material needs of higher education. 

e. An important function will also be to maintain 
adequate standards of international copyright so that, 
among other purposes, a developing country hke Mexico 
or India can be protected in producing higher level 
materials in editions large enough to serve other 
countries in their regions. 

f. A special need in developing regional programs is 
facihtating low<ost international transportation. There 
are already preferentiai book postal t^its\ but the 
possibihty of further reductions for educational mater- 
ials going to developing countries should be explored. 
Among a number of developing countries where rail and 
sea transportation is impractical or inadequate (as 
between Argentina and Chile, or among many of the 
Afncan republics) air transportation is the only practical 
mode of shipment. Yet normal air frei^t rates are 
prohibitive. Exploration of low **when space available** 
rates or charter rates for air shipments of educational 
materials to or among developing countries would be 
important. ^ 

Guidelines for Publishtng Industries in Advanced Countries 
13. Finally, we can turn to the possibilities for the 
publishing industries of developed countries, particularly of 
those, like France, Great Britain, Spain, and the United States, 
whose languages are widely used in the developing countries. 
There at* several ways in which they can be helpful in meeting 
the needs of developing countries: 

a. By promptly and on generous terms granting 
permissions to developing countnes to translate or 
reproduce works under copyright, except where such 
permissions would fragment the marke| for an edition, 
to the mjury of the developing countries themselves. 

b* By pubhshing, preferably in one of the develop- 
ing countnes^ inexpensive mieimiiondl editions of basic 
college texts and scientific and rncdical works and 
marketing them vigorously throughout the developing 
world. 

c. >\*hen practical, by providing experts on request 
for technical assistance, 

d. By estabtislung subsidiary companies in the 
developing countnes and through them investing funds 
in locti publishing It is important, however, that such 
subsidiiries be staffed by local nationals, be fully 
integrated into the local publishing industry, and 
become part of the host country's resources for meeting 
Its need for published materials It is also desirable that 
there be local participation m ownership as well as 
staffing and management. 

The publishing industries of developed countnes need 
not fear that such assistance will deprive them of markets. On 
the contrary, the .more rapidly the publishing industries of the 
developing countries mature, with good bookstores, libraries, 
and school Icxtbook systems, the better markets those 
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countries will be for books from the developed countries. 

VI, Summary - 

The provision of an adequate flow of printed materials is 
one essential to the achievement of a modem society and 
economy. Though to achieve the quantiutive output of print 
characteristic of highly developed countries will be welf 
beyond the present means of most developing countries, any 
such country by determination, careful planning and applica- 
tion of resources, and effective use of foreign assistance can 
maintain its output and dissemination of print at a steadily 
rising level high enough at all times to stimulate rather than 
inhibit the development of its economy. 



To achieve this goal will require that tl^e developing 
countries carefully determine goals and priorities, adapt tax 
and import policies to the^ needs of book production, enlist 
and maintain the support of\ducators, and provide realistic 
funding. It will require that aid agencies provide continuing 
and comprehensive technical assistance and especially working 
capital. It will require regional as well as national plaiming. 
And it will require a generous and cooperative attitude on the 
part of the publishing industries of highly developed countries. 

These demands are great, but not impossible. To fail to 
meet them is simply to close the door to economic and social 
development. To succeed will be to release a fructifying flow 
of information and ideas that can permeate and help to 
transform a vAioh society. 
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